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Kcport  of  the  Committee  ou  Friiit—ltead 

before  tin  Pendleton  I'^rmers’  Soviet,, 

at  its  last  Anniversary  meeting. 

Your  Committee  have  performed  the 
«lu ty  assigned  them,  wilh  much  pleasure, 
believing  that  this  section  is  well  suited 
to  the  cultivation  ofthe  various  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  being  desirous  of  seeing  it 
brought  to  that  state  of  perfection,  which 
it  so  well  deserves.  We  shall  feel  well 
rewarded,  if  our  efforts  in  the  cause,  shall 
be  the  means  of  enlisting  that  attention 
necessary,  to  the  successful  rearing  ofthe 
many  choice  fruits  now  in  our  vicinity, 
and  that  the  day  may  not  be  distant,  when 
old  Pendleton  will  be  noted  for  her  or¬ 
chards. 

We  have  to  notice  the  present  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  kind  cultivated  and  the  cul¬ 
ture.  To  insure  good  fruit,  the  present 
practice  of  raising  from  the  seed,  ever 
regardless  ofthe  kind,  must  be  abandon¬ 
ed,  and  the  more  improved  mode  of  graft¬ 
ing  and  budding  adopted.  While  wc  ad¬ 
mit  that  some'' choice  kinds  have  been 
produced  from  seed  of  fine  sorts,  yet  it 
will  not  prove  so  in  all  cases,  and  for  that 
reason  we  recommend  grafting  and  bud¬ 
ding,  as  you  are  sure  of  the  kind  you  de¬ 
sire.  The  present  practice  of  raising  a 
crop  amongst  fruit  frees,  and  running 


the  ploughs  to  the  very  trunk  of  the  trees, 
we  consider  highly  injurious.  First,  the 
roots  are  cut  more  or  less,  and  thus  they 
are  injured;  and  then,  the  crop  exhausts 
the  land,  and  takes  thatnourishment  from 
the  trees,  which  they  so  much  need,  in 
almost  every  case ;  for  where  ever  we 
meet  w'ith  an  orchard,  W’e  find  that  a 
field  which  was  worn  out,  has  been 
selected  for  that  purpose.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  poor  land  to  produce  trees  and 
cotton,  corn,  or  some  oilier  crop.  If  your 
orchard  is  to  he  planted,  give  your  trees 
nearly  double  the  distance  you  would  oth¬ 
erwise;  manure  them  well — which  should 
be  done  under  any  circumstances,  if  the 
land  is  poor — and  be  careful  not  to  plant 
so  near  the  trees  as  to  affect  the  roots 
with  the  plough.  We  would  recommend 
the  following  mode  of  culture  for  fruit 
trees:  In  planting  them,  let  the  hole^  be 
circular,  four  feet  diameter,  and  two  feet 
deep,  and  when  the  trees  are  placed  there¬ 
in,  fill  around  them  with  good  earth. — 
After  high  winds  notice  whether  the 
ground  has  not  been  loosened  from 
around  the  trees  and  trample  it  back  ;  if 
this  is  not  attended  to,  they  are  apt  to  die, 
as  the  air  gets  to  the  roots.  All  weeds 
and  grass  should  he  prevented  from  grow¬ 
ing  around  them,  and  in  manuring,  let  it 
be  a  top  dressing.  After  the  trees  have 
grown  sufficiently  large  to  bear,  they  will 
shade  the  ground  and  of  themselves 
check  any  growth  around  them.  We 
consider  hogs  more  useful  in  an  orchard, 
in  fruit  season,  than  the  plough  and  hoe, 
they  consume  all  that  drops,  and  thereby 
destroy  a  vast  number  of  insects,  which 
are  generated  in  decayed  fruit.  There 
is  a  great  error  existing  in  crowding  or¬ 
chards,  we  will  notice  the  distance  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  different  trees  as  we  speak 
of  them. 


We  will  now  give  you  the  mode  of 
propagating  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 
trees. 

1st.  The  Cherry.  This  fruit  receives 
no  attention  in  this  section  of  country, 
for  reason,  we  know  not  how  good  the 
choice  varieties  are.  The  Morello,  which 
is  grown  here,  is  indeed  unworthy  of  at¬ 
tention;  hut  the  finer  sorts,  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  Northern  States,  are  far 
superior  fruit,  and  should  be  introduced 
amongst  us.  Indeed  there  are  some  of 
the  Heart  cherries  growing  on  a  farm  in 
this  neighborhood.  These  kinds,  if  rais¬ 
ed  from  the  seed,  will  grow  large  and 
make  shade  trees,  hut  if  budded  on  the 
Morello,  will  make  a  dwarfish  tree.  For 
rearing  these  we  would  reccommend 
planting  the  seed  of  the  Morello  and  bud¬ 
ding  on  them.  If  planted  in  an  orchard, 
let  the  trees  be  twenty  feet  apart.  This 
fruit  is  liable  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Curculio,  and  the  tree  to  the  knots,  both 
of  which  must  be  treated  as  recommen¬ 
ded  in  noticing  the  plum. 

Peum.  This  fruit  is  well  known  among 
us,  that  is,  the  common  kind.  While  wc 
would  recommend  the  cultivating  of 
these  for  the  use  of  hogs,  we  would  es¬ 
pecially  the  fine  sorts  for  the  table,  of 
which  there  are  now  growing  in  this 
neighborhood  about  twenty.  These  fine 
kinds  will  do  well  if  grafted  on  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  when  sufficiently  large,  set 
them  out  in  the  orchard  twenty  feet  apart. 
This  fruit  has  a  destructive  enemy  in  the 
Curculio,  which  punctures  the  fruit  a 
few  weeks  after  the  blossom  drops,  and 
deposites  its  eggs,  seldom  more  than  one 
in  each  plum,  in  course  of  time  the  egg 
becomes  a  white  grub,  which  eats  its  way 
to  the  stone,  and  as  soon  as  it  reaches  it, 
the  fiuit  falls.  The  grub  then  soon  finds 
its  way  into  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
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mains  until  spring,  when  it  again  comes  j 
forth  in  the  form  of  the  Curctilio,  to  deal 
destruction.  Having  so  formidable  an 
enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  most  delicious  fruit,  we  must 
bring  to  your  notice,  some  mode  or  modes 
of  remedy.  We  would  recommend  cov¬ 
ering  the  ground,  around  the  tree  as  far 
as  the  limbs  extend,  with  clay,  that  it 
may  form  a  hard  surface,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  grub  from  penetrating  into  the 
ground.  If  this  is  not  successful,  sprin¬ 
kle  fine  salt  over  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
limbs  shall  extend.  Should  it  be  dis¬ 
solved  before  fruit  has  fallen,  apply  more, 
it  is  destructive  to  the  grub.  This  rem¬ 
edy  is  highly  recommended  by  those 
who  have  tried  it.  The  Curculio,  when 
they  make  their  appearance,  can  be 
caught  by  spreading  sheets  under  the 
trees  and  giving  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
some  taps,  which  will  cause  them  to  fall, 
they  can  then  be  gathered  up  and  burned. 
Hang  bottles  about  the  trees  with  sweet¬ 
ened  water,  and  they  will  go  into  them 
and  be  so  caught.  The  plum  i3  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  disease  termed  the  knots  or 
black  gum;  if  allowed  to  spread,  it  will 
destroy  the  tree.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  what  is  considered  the  most,  effect¬ 
ual  remedy  :  take  off  the  limb  affected 
and  burn  it,  which  will  destroy  any  in¬ 
sect  that  may  be  the  cause  of  it.  If  this 
treatment  does  not  seem  to  arrest  it,  root 
up  the  tree  and  burn. 

ThePf.ach.  Thismuch  esteemed  fruit, 
though  cultivated  in  large  quantities 
amongst  us,  yet,  the  qualities  are  mostly 
inferior.  There  are  many  choice  kinds 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  they  should  be 
generally  propagated.  In  rearing  this 
fruit,  plant  the  nuts  of  healthy  trees  in 
the  fall,  and  in  the  following  summer, 
about  the  month  of  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  if  the  plants  be  large  enough,  bud  on 
the  kind  desired,  and  in  the  succeeding 
spring  the  buds  will  put  out  and  form  a 
good  head,  and  can  be  set  out  in  the  or¬ 
chard  in  the  fall,  let  them  be  twenty  feet 
apart. 

The  peach  tree  is  liable  to  a  disease 
Galled  the  “yellows,”  which  a  due  at¬ 
tention  to  pruning,  thus  checking  too 
luxuriant  a  growth,  seems,  in  a  measure, 
to  prevent,  and  it,  at  the  same  time, 
forms  a  prettier  tree,  and  enables  it  to 
better  support  its  fruit.  We  say  prun¬ 
ing,  we  mean  shortening  the  limbs  and 
making  it  form  a  bushy  head.  The  yel¬ 
lows  can  be  known  by  the  tree  gradually 
perishing,  and  as  it  is  incurable,  root  up 
the  victim  and  burn  it,  and  let  no  tree  be 
planted  in  the  same  spot  for  some  years; 
it  is  considered  contagious.  The  peach 
is  also  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Borer, 
a  worm  which  cuts  around  the  tree,  un¬ 
der  the  bark,  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  by  removing  the  earth  from 
around  the  trunk  and  cutting  away  the 
bark  that  has  become  loose  by  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  Borer,  it  can  be  found. — 
But  the  most  effectual  remedy  is  the  pre¬ 
ventive:  in  the  month  of  April,  put 
about  a  peck  of  ashes  around  the  tree, 
and  let  it  remain  so  until  the  fall ;  it  will 
prevent  the  moth  from  depositing  its 
eggs,  and  after  the  season  is  past,  spread 


it  over  the  ground — no  better  manure — 
this  ought  to  be  repeated  annually. 

The  Pear.  This  luscious  fruit,  we 
notice,  with  few  exceptions,  is  not  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  vicinity.  We  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  recommending  it  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  attention  of  all  lovers  of  fruit.  A 
taste  of  the  summer  Bergamot,  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  or  Doyenne,  we  are  sure  would 
be  the  strongest  recommendation  to  their 
culture,  but  there  are  many  others  as  fine 
as  these.  We  doubt  not,  many  persons 
who  have  never  eaten  any  other  kind 
of  this  fruit,  than  the  common  of  this 
country  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that 
there  is  now  in  cultivation,  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  fifty  different  sort  of  the  choic¬ 
est.  The  culture  of  this  fruit  consists 
in  planting  the  seeds,  and  when  the 
young  plants  have  attained  a  sufficient 
growth,  bud  on  them  the  varieties  which 
you  may  desire,  and  as  they  grow  to  the 
height  of  about  seven  feet,  set  them  out 
in  the  orchard  thirty  feet  apart.  If  pear 
seeds  cannot  be  obtained,  the  apple  can 
be  used,  in  which  case,  grafting  must  be 
adopted  instead  of  budding,  and  it  ought 
to  be  done  as  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  possible,  as  by  so  doing,  in  set¬ 
ting  out  the  young  tree,  the  ugly  wound 
can  be  hid.  By  being  so  planted,  the 
pear  will  put  out  roots  for  itself,  which 
we  consider  an  advantage.  Budding  the 
pear  on  the  apple  will  not  do,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  will  out  grow  the  latter.  This  fruit 
is  liable  to  two  diseases,  termed  the  worm 
blight,  and  the  frozen  sap  or  fire  blight, 
the  former  is  where  a  worm  cuts  around 
a  limb,  and  thereby  stops  the  Sowing  of 
the  sap  and  causes  it  to  wither  and  die; 
when  this  is  the  case,  cut  off  the  part  so 
affected  a  few  inches  below  and  burn  it; 
the  latter  is  caused  by  the  tree  taking  a 
fresh  growth  late  in  the  summer,  and  is 
overtaken  in  this  state  by  frost,  which 
does  the  damage,  though  the  sap  will 
flow  up,  as  usual,  in  the  spring,  and 
cause  the  shoots  to  put  forth,  yet  in  its 
reverting  to  passthrough  the  woody  part, 
it  meets  with  this  frozen  sap  in  the  form 
of  a  gummy  substance,  which  obstructs 
it,  and  the  result  is,  the  part  so  affected 
dies.  The  saw  must  be  used  under  this 
circumstance  as  in  the  former  disease. — 
After  taking  off  the  limb,  the  wood 
will  have  a  dark  appearance  if  it  is  the 
fire-blight,  and  you  must  then  continue 
cutting  off  until  it  looks  healthy  ;  other¬ 
wise,  the  entire  tree  will  become  affect¬ 
ed  by  it  and  the.  There  is  a  small  insect 
which,  at  times,  eats  the  leaves;  it  does 
not  seem  to  injure  the  trees;  they  can  be 
destroyed  by  sprinkling  suds  water  with 
tobacco  juice  on  them. 

The  Apple.  Tliis  is  a  universal  favor¬ 
ite,  and  well  deserves  to  be  so,  for  it  is 
the  most  hardy  of  all  the  fruit  trees, 
bears  more  regularly,  and  can  be  enjoyed 
both  summer  and  winter.  To  cultivate 
the  apple,  plant  the  seed,  in  the  fall,  in  a 
rich  bed,  and  when  the  young  plants  are 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
set  them  out  in  the  nursery  in  rows^  and 
as  they  get  to  be  about  a  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  graft  or  bud.  In  planting  the 
trees  in  an  orchard,  let  them  be  distanc- 
;  thirty  feet  apart.  The  apple  is  liable 


to  the  depredations  of  several  insects. — 
One  girdles  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  tho 
grub  does  the  peach,  and  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  resorted  to,  as  with  the 
peach.  The  other  enemies  to  this  fruit 
do  their  injury  by  feeding  on  the  leaves; 
they  must  be  destroyed.  As  the  moth, 
which  produces  these  worms,  flies  at 
night,  they  might  be  destroyed  by  ma¬ 
king  fires  about  the  orchard  at  that  sea¬ 
son.  There  is  very  little  pruning  neces¬ 
sary,  only  thin  out  such  limbs  as  cross 
each  other.  There  are  upwards  of  two 
hundred  different  apples,  of  which  there 
are  forty  of  tbej’hoicest  in  cultivation,  ia 
this  section  of  country.  We  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  fruit  cannot  be  brought  to  as 
great  perfection  here,  as  further  north  of 
us,  yet,  they  wijl  do  well  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  its  culture. 

The  Grape.  It  has  been  tested  that 
this  fruit  cannot  be  reared  successfully 
here  for  wine  making,  but  sufficiently  so 
for  a  dessert.  If  can  be  easily  propagated 
from  the  cutting  or  by  layer.  Cut  tho 
shoots,  of  the  previous  growth,  about  six¬ 
teen  inches  long,  and  plant  to  the  depth  of 
half  its  length;  when  it  puts  out  in  the 
spring,  let  only  two  of  the  buds  grow, 
and  after  a  while,  snap  ofi'the  weaker  of 
the  two  shoots  and  the  other  will  make 
the  vine.  The  layering  is  performed  by 
bending  down,  in  the  summer,  a  shoot  of 
that  years  growth  and  covering  afoot  of 
it  with  earth.  It  will  put  out  roots  and 
can  then  be  cut  off  from  the  old  vine,  and 
at  a  convenient  time  be  dug  up  and  plant¬ 
ed  where  desired.  The  grape  likes  a 
rather  dry  soil,  and  to  be  well  fed  with 
manure,  especially  lime  or  ashes,  smiths 
cinders  are  good  for  them.  They  seem 
to  do  best  when  trained  to  an  arbor,  and 
should  be  freely  pruned  every  spring  be¬ 
fore  the  sap  rises,  leaving  only  two  buds 
on  a  shoot.  Of  the  several  kinds  now 
in  cultivation,  in  this  neighborhood, 
we  would  particularly  recommend  the 
scuppernong,  as  fine  flavored,  very  har¬ 
dy,  and  an  abundant  be  are'-.  It  seldom 
fails  in  a  crop,  as  proof  of  this  assertion, 
we  would  mention  that  whilst  all  other 
fruits  failed  last  year,  we  saw  a  vine  of 
this  kind  loaded  with  fruit. 

The  Fig.  This  fruit  does  not  grow  as 
well  here,as  in  a  warmer  climate,  yet  if 
protected  in  winter  will  thrive  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  produce  very  good  crops.  It  can  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  and  suckers, 
likes  a  tolerably  damp  soil.  It  needs  no 
pruning.  To  force  the  fruit  forward,  pi  t 
a  single  drop  of  oil  on  the  point  of  them. 

The  Nectarine.  This  fruit  should 
have  been  noticed  after  the  peach,  but 
was  neglected.  The  habits  of  the  trees 
are  the  same  as  the  peach,  having  been 
originally  raised  from  a  seed  of  that  fruit. 
The  tree  is  liable  to  the  same  disease  as 
the  peach,  and  must  be  treated  as  it  is. 
The  fruit  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  tho 
Curculio,  and  it  must  be  dealt  with  as  is 
the  plum.  We  must  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks  in  regard  to  the  nursery.  The 
ground  should  be  well  pulverized  and 
made  rich.  The  best  mqnure  for  this,  is 
rotton  wood,  gatherings  from  the  wood 
pile  and  woods with  ashes,  mixed.  The 
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nuts  and  seed  must  be  planted  in  the  fall  ton  at  12^  at  present  and  15  in  the  distance, 
in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  the  you  rig  The  minutiae  are  to  be  filled  up.  And 

plants  kept  free  of  grass  and  weeds.  Af-  whcther  the  writer  can  find  time  to  do  as 
ter  the  first  years  growth,  they  must  be  , 
thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  about  one  ue‘ 
foot,  and  those  that  are  taken  up,  can  bo 
planted  in  rows  at  distance  aforemen¬ 
tioned. 

In  the  foregoing,  we  have  given  vou 
such  information,  on  the  subject  ot  fruit 
culture,  as  we  have  acquired’ from  expe-  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  certain  good  and 
rience  and  from  Downing’s  excellent  true  friends  in  that  part  of  our  loved  land 


as  he  is  competent,  or  whether  lie  be 
competent,  or  whether  among  your  rea¬ 
ders  he  will  find  help,  are  questions  in  the  j 
womb  of  time,  and  not  now  necessary  to  | 
bs  touched.  Let  them  bide  their  time. 


work  on  fruit  and  fruit  trees  of  America, 
and  which  we  must  recommend,  to  nl! 
who  purpose  giving  their  attention  to  the 
orchard,  as  a  useful  companion. 

Stephen  M.  Wilson,  Chm'n. 


who  have  used  the  “nora  do  guerre”  of 
Broom  sedge,  Coke,  &e.,  £ce.,  will  hold 
themselves  ready  to  give  a  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  that 
we,  by  our  united  exertions,  may  wake 
up  some  gifted  one  of  Carolina  to  lead  us 


USJxeil  BStiabmuiry.— IVo.  ‘3. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  hold  it  essential  to 

•  .i  w  *•  -Lo.  i  on  to  agricultural  independence, 

success  in  the  cultivation  ot  the  soil,  ihat  |  _  °  ‘ 

we  must  not  only  make  enough  corn  for 
our  own  use,  but  some  to  spare.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  if every  owner  ofa  few  acres  did 

it,  it  is  no  less  necessary.  The  “stranger  <ll‘^  !)i -T1  1  a- ' 

within  our  gates"  needs  refreshment,  and  «■»*  !  “m  competent  to  ins'raf  ^  “  1 

...  1  I  ,  only  intend  that  my  writings  shall  never 

our  neighbor,  though  he  be  an  inmate  ot  J  J  °  . 

be  other  than  leading  to  enquiry,  I  will 


Some  of  the  parts  to  constitute  this 
whole  may  be  here  noted,  that  the  sheet 
be  filled.  Among  these  may  be  placed 

I  do  not  know 


a  factory  of  Lowell  or  Lynn,  though  he 
grows  onions  in  Wethersfield,  must  be 
fed,  and  we  will  be  paid  thereby.  The 
grovvingofa  bountiful  supply  of  corn  will 
enable  us  to  rear  our  own  pork,  raise  colts, 
calves  and  lambs,  and  thus  add  to  our 
independence.  I  believe  this  policy  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  slave  holding  states  for  but 
two  years,  would  settle  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion,  and  we  would  make  laws  for  Ameri¬ 
ca.  But  there  is  a  stopping  place  even  in 
this.  We  must  not  run  in  to  another  ex¬ 
treme.  Go  to  plantingof  corn.  The  one 
crop  system  will  not  do  for  any  people. 

That  we  may  acquire  an  independence 
the  most  certain  we  must,  as  said,  resort 
to  a  mixed  husbandry — not  rely  upon  corn 
to  raise  every  thing,  and  our  cotton  for 
6ale — we  would  soon  see  our  crops  in¬ 
crease  to  an  amazing  extent.  Corn  makes 
fat  mules,  strong  and  willing  hands,  large 
manure  banks,— no  others  are  worth  a  I  of  egotism,  but  if  telling  what  I  believe 

baubee,  unkss  we  smack  our  lips  at  the  ',''uth'  "'ilh  ""  *•“£*  to  T',"‘ 

.  ,  try’s  good  be  egotism,  I  brave  the  rebuke 

idea  of  an  oyster  bank,  and  tnese  make  jf  j  can  jn(iuce  improvement.  1  have 
cotton  grow  nobly.  tried  wrought  plows,  made  in  my  own 

We  must  use  oats  and  wheat,  perhaps  shop — bought  in  this  county,  and  from 
barley,  for  winter  feed  of  stock,  we  must  other  States — thecast  plow,  with  wrought 


not  hesitate. 

At  this  writing,  I  do  not  know  a  solita¬ 
ry  tool  used  on  a  farm,  but  what  can  be 
improved — speaking  now  of  the  country 
generally,  and  particularly  as  I  knew  the 
upper  districts,  when  I  was  some  young¬ 
er.  The  genuine  Colins’  axe,  or  Hunt’s, 
or  Simmons’  or  Davis’  are  so  far  superior 
to  those  of  my  younger  days,  that  no  one 
can  hesitate.  The  Scovel!  hoe  is  better 
worth  the  price,  No.  1,  $7.50;  No.  2,  $8; 
No.  3,  $8.50;  No.  4,  $9  per  dozen,  New 
York  prices,  than  are  the  old  “Carolina,” 
at  nothing,  and  the  handles  thrown  in. 
The  various  improved  plows,  for  land 
and  particular  work,  are  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory — drawing  prices  from  75  cts.  to  $1 
12i  cts.,  according  to  size,  thirteen  out  of 
every  dozen,  are  better  than  two  out  of 
the  dozen,  of  the  old  ones. 

1  have  tried  probably  a  greater  variety 
of  implements  than  any  other  man  of  my 
means  in  the  South.  I  may  be  accused 


have  grass  for  summer  feed  and  good  hay 
for  winter.  By  thus  dividing  our  atten¬ 
tion,  we  have  the  shot  gun  among  black¬ 
birds,  in  lieu  of  the  rifle,  which,  though 
true  to  the  mark,  may  not  be  in  suitable 
hands.  And  further,  we  will  be  compell- 


bar  and  share — with  cast  bar  and  share- 
different  makes  and  divers  patterns — the 
steel  plow  mould,  share  and  bar.  1  have 
used  steel  and  iron  hoes,  steel  and  iron 
spades,  steel  and  iron  rakes,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
1  have  the  proud  satisfaction  to  here  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  indebtedness  to  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  for  my  many  presents 


ed  to  change  the  crops  on  our  lands,  give  from  Chicago,  Boston  and  New  Orleans. 

them  an  occasional  respite  from  the  ever  If  we  would  derive  the  full  benefit  ot  our 

tormeuting  plow.  Here  is  a  hasty  out-  've  rnust  ca^  to  oul  a't*  inechan- 

ic,  he  is  our  main  sheet,  and  when  we 

equip  our  vessel  we  must  look  well  to 


line  of  the  proceedings  I  deem  best  to  be 
persued  in  all  times;  and  certainly  we 
car,  better  afford  to  adopt  it  now,  with  cot- 


that  point. 

How  many  readers  of this  journal  have 


ever  tried  the  economy  of  a  Sinclair  straw 
cutter,  9  inch,  $25;  11  inch.  $28,  14  inch, 
$45,  (size  of  cylinder  on  which  knives  are 
placed).  I  know  many  who  regard  them 
as  follies.  But  when  you  have  to  feed 
fifteen  to  thirty  horses,  and  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  head  of  cattle,  you  will  find 
the  straw  cutter  will  save  fodder,  shucks, 
hay,  pea-vines,  &c.,  every  winter  to  pay 
for  it. 

Sinclair’s  corn  and  cob  crusher  at  $30, 
or,  the  better  article,  Beal’s,  at  $50 — who 
would  think  of  them  ?  Yet,  my  country¬ 
men,  admit  the  cob  is  only  fit  to  expand 
the  stomach,  no 'nutriment,  only  to  save 
fodder  and  hat',  how  long  before  the  time 
in  gat  hering  lbdcler,  and  the  less  land  for  ■ 
hay,  would  pay  all  expenses. 

We  of  the  South  have  a  jaundiced  eye. 
Every  thing  we  view  looks  like  gold — 
costly.  Why  should  we  not  regard  these 
matters  as  an  investment?  If  my  $50 
corn  and  cob  crusher  will  pay  interest 
say  7  per  cent.,  and  wear  and  tear,  is  it 
not  as  good  an  investment  as  to  buy  land 
and  negroes?  If  my  $45  straw  cutter 
saves  me  only  25  per  cent.,  can  I  make 
other  use  of  my  dimes  more  beneficially? 
It  has  been  in  use  for  ten  years.  And 
so  might  I  go  through  the  entire  cata¬ 
logue  of  implements,  even  to  a  gimblet. 
But  I  have  already  went  a  few  lines  be¬ 
yond  my  established  length  of  an  article, 
and  close  by  signing  myself,  your  brother 
in  every  good  word  and  work, 

M.  W.  Philips. 

Edwards,  Miss. 

- — - - - 

Cora  Caltaii'e. 

Messrs.  Editors: — As  it.  will  soon  be 
time  for  us  to  commence  Planting  corn, 
every  farmer  should  have  his  lands  well 
prepared.  I  will  give  you  my  rules  for 
planting  and  working  corn.  I  agree  with 
the  committee  in  having  our  lands  well 
prepared  before  we  plant.  If  my  lands 
are  level,  to  plant  in  the  hill,  on  up-'iancl, 
5  by  3  feet  is  my  distance — one  stalk  in 
a  hill.  Bottom  lands  5  by  3  two  stalks. — 
To  be  sure  of  a  good  stand,  is  to  drop  from 
three  to  six  grains  in  a  hill.  If  my  lands 
arc  rolling,  I  say  drill.  When  I  com¬ 
mence  planting,  I  open  first  with  a  large 
shovel,  then  run  in  the  same  furrow  with 
a  keen  scooter,  as  deep  as  the  horse  can 
well  pull  the  plough.  If  it  is  hill  corn,  I 
cover  with  a  hoe — if  drill,  I  cover  with 
the  plough,  and  scrape  off  with  a  boarrl 
just-before  the  corn  comes  up.  Drill  corn, 
on  up  land,  should  have  three  feet  dis¬ 
tance.  Bottom  lands  will  bear  closer 
planting.  From  the  10th  to  the  15th 
March,  is  a  very  good  time  to  commence 
planting  high  lands.  My  first  working,  if 
my  land  has  been  well  prepared  before 
planting — I  have  my  scooter  and  shovel 
in  good  older — I  run  around  with  a  scoot- 
i  er  as  close  and  deep  as  I  can  have  it  done 
1  I  then  throw  one  shovel  furrow  on  the 
scooter.  The  hoes  follow'  on  behind  re- 
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planting,  thinning-out,  and  hoeing  the 
corn. 

Second  plowing  I  run  around  with  a 
longer  shovel,  and  plough  out  the  row  with 
the  same.  I  believe  in  the  first  and  second 
ploughing  being  close  and  deep.  The 
third  plowing  is  the  most  dangerous 
working  in  my  opinion — it  depends  upon 
what  kind  of  a  season  there  is  on  the 
ground.  At  this  ploughing  I  do  not  run 
so  close  to  the  corn.  The  middle  of  the 
rows  I  want  broken  deep.  It  appears  to 
me  the  roots  and  small  fibres  ought  to  he 
cut,  for  if  they  are  not,  the  ground  will 
become  matted  and  get  hard,  and  they 
will  not  render  nourishment  to  the  stalk; 
butby  cutting  them,  they  take  the  second 
growth  and  go  in  search  of  more  food  for 
Che  stalk.  My  opinion  is,  the  deeper  we 
plough  our  lands  the  more  moisture  is 
produced.  If  we  want  to  save  horse-la¬ 
bor  we  must  plant  less  and  work  it  better, 
then  we  will  not  have  use  for  so  many 
of  these  great  consumers.  Three  good 
plowings  and  two  boeings,  with  moderate 
seasons,  will  make  very  fair  crops  of  corn. 
I  don’t  think  the  sweep  will  do  to  tend 
all  our  lands  with.  I  should  not  like  to 
depend  on  it  to  make  a  corn  crop  with. 
It  is  a  good  plough'for  cotton.  They  are 
as  hard,  if  not  harder,  on  the  horse  if  they 
are  made  to  take  the  ground.  I  believe 
in  putting  a  broad,  flat  hill  to  my  corn. 
A  horse,  tree,  and  a  stalk  of  corn  are  all 
of  a  different  nature.  A  horse  will  stum¬ 
ble  if  his  hoofs  are  too  long,  a  tree  will 
die  if  its  roots  are  bare,  and  a  stock  of 
corn  will  not  be  so  large  or  have  so  good 
an  ear  on  it,  if  its  roots  are  not  cut  at  all. 

Root  Cutter. 

Laurens  District ,  S.  C. 

M».  Junius  Smith’s  Lcticr. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Although  no  Agricul- 
turist,  I  have  glanced  over  the  late  num¬ 
bers  of  your  paper  and  am  indebted  to 
them  for  two  entirely  new  ideas.  One 
is  the  accusation  of  stupidity ,  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  Connecticut  against  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  We  are  quite  accustomed  to  hear¬ 
ing  that  we  are  “  rash,  hot-headed,  ar¬ 
rogant,  proud,  boastful,”  &c.,  &c. — but 
“  stupidity”  is,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  a 
new  feature  in  our  character.  Let  our 
enemies  themselves  be  the  judges.  The 
latest  and  most  approved  Yankee  Geog¬ 
raphy  informs  us  that  il  this  State  is  re¬ 
markable  forthe  number  of  eloquent  men 
it  has  produced” — (a  point  on  which  we 
may  venture  to  challenge  comparison 
with  Connecticut)  and  all  their  Geog¬ 
raphies  mention  “intelligence”  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Charleston,  It  must  be  as 


you  say,  Messrs.  Editors,  in  “  wooden 
manufactures”  that  we  appear  stupid  to  ; 
Connecticut.  Long  may  she  maintain  ; 
her  superiority  over  us,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  both  of  wooden  nutmegs  and  blue 
lights. 

But  the  other  new  idea  is  contained  in 
an  accusation  at  which  wo  cannot  so  i 
readily  laugh.  Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Junius  Smith,  has  favored  us  with 
the  information  that,  in  his  opinion, 
South  Carolina  is  “in  rags.”  Now, 
Messrs.  Editor,  I  have  lived  in  South 
Carolina  much  longer  than  Mr.  Junius 
Smith,  and  seen  rather  more  of  the  State, 
having  made  upwards  of  thirty  journeys 
between  the  seaboard  and  the  mountains, 
and  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  denying 
his  assertion.  .1  allow,  readily,  that  there 
are  many  ragged  establishments  to  be 
found  in  South  Carolina,  but  these  are 
generally  where  the  owner  is  either  an 
absentee  or  a  drunkard;  and  that  “the 
State  is  in  rags,”  is  rather  too  sweeping 
an  assertion  to  be  put  forth  even  by  Mr. 
Junius  Smith,  who  seems  to  be  imbued 
with  the  benevolent  intention  of  setting 
us  all  to  rights.  There  is  also,  I  know,  a 
miserable  migratory  population,  continu¬ 
ally  moving  between  the  back  parts  of 
Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  wTho  never  stay  more  than  a 
year  in  one  spot,  and  fully  illustrate  the 
old  proverb  of  “  a  rolling  stone.”  We 
could  not  reasonably  expect  such  people 
to  glaze  windows  or  plant  fruit  trees. — 
But  these  two  classes  do  not  constitute 
South  Carolina.  Shall  we  deny  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  New  York,  because  rags  may  be 
found  at  the  Five  Points?  1 

OfMr.  Junius  Smith’s  present  location, 

I  am  not  exactly  informed,  but  if  the 
name  does  not  mislead  me,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  which  he  has  given  us  so  pathet¬ 
ic  a  description,  comes  under  my  first 
class.  But  he  has  lived  near  Greenville 
— does  he  consider  that  village  in  rags, 
also?  Why  does  he  not  inform  us  that 
it  contains  large  hotels,  good  churches, 
excellent  and  cheap  stores,  a  first-rate 
coach  factory,  a  paper  mill,  (where  our 
“rags”  can  be  disposed  of,)  aharness  and 
shoe-maker;  that  the  embankments  for 
the  rail-road  already  present  an  imposing 
appearance;  that  the  various  avenues 
leading  to  it  are  lined  with  genteel  houses 
and  smiling  cottages,  whose  porches  and 
glazed  windows  peep  out  from  the  em¬ 
bowering  vine  or  shady  grove — while  the 
fences  in  the  neighborhood  are  white¬ 
washed  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  have  my- 
scll  seen  one  of  them,  a  shining  speck, 


from  the  top  ofPinancle  Mountain,  (N.  C) . 
Often  in  my  journeys  through  the  upper 
j  districts  have  I  noticed,  with  pleasure,  the 
i  Rose,  the  Althea,  and  even  the  Dahlia, 
growing  around  the  door  of  a  log  cabin 
of  one  or  two  rooms. 

As  to  our  neglect  of  fruit,  we  have  noj 
hitherto  made  it  an  article  of  profit,  yet 
|  it  is  certainly  very  abundant  in  the  upper 
i  country,  and  in  your  own  vicinity,  Messrs. 
Editors,  the  peach,  the  pear  and  the  grape, 
have  certainly  been  cultivated  with  great 
success,  while  I  have  seen  a  dozen  quarts 
of  strawberries  or  raspberries  gathered 
in  a  day  from  a  garden,  by  no  means  re¬ 
markable.  To  the  apple,  less  attention 
has  been  paid,  because  we  consider  it  a 
fruit  inferior  to  the  above — and  South 
Carolina  has  never  been  run  away  with, 
by  the  “hard  cider”  mania — yet  many 
wagon  loads  arc  sold  in  the  towns,  as  far 
down  as  Augusta,  and  cider  is  offered  for 
sale  at  all  public  gatherings.  The  poor 
women  around  Greenville  and  Pendleton 
are  not  incapacitated  by  “the  Carolina 
fever,”  from  spinning  and  weaving,  (be¬ 
sides  their  own  clothing,)  a  quantity  of 
excellent  domestic  stuff,  which  I  earnest¬ 
ly  hope,  will  supersede  Yankee  manufac¬ 
tures  for  negro  clothing  in  the  lower  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  it  has  done  in  the  upper.  Heaps 
of  woollen  stockings,  of  their  knitting,  lie 
on  the  shop  counters  ;  and  they  are  some 
times  so  thrifty  as  to  own  when  married, 
a  dozen  homespun  frocks  of  their  own 
manufacture  entirely,  even  to  the  floun¬ 
ces! 

I  cannot  regret  that  we  have  been  back¬ 
ward  in  experimenting  on  the  Tea  plant, 
neither  do  I  consider  it  a  subject  for  re¬ 
proach.  It  is  said  to  be  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  learn  by  the  experience  of  others  ; 
and  we  would  rather  see  Mr.  Smith’s 
success  before  we  withdraw  labor  from 
certain  sources  of  profit  to  expend  it  on 
uncertain  ones.  What  he  jocosely  calls 
“  the  Carolina  fever  ”  prevails,  I  believe, 
in  most  countries  where  the  thermometer 
ranges  between  80°  and  90°  during  half 
the  year.  To  Mr.  Junius  Smith,  I  wish 
all  success  in  “patching”  his  plantation, 
as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Tea 
plant.  But  1  trust  he  may  not  succeed  in 
creating  an  impression,  which  I  consider 
a  false  one,  that  neglect  and  dilapidation 
mark  our  internal  condition.  At  this 
moment,  when  our  gallant  little  State 
seems  destined  to  fight,  single  handed,  the 
battle  of  the  South,  we  have  need  of  all  our 
courage,  all  our  spirits,  all  our  faith  in 
Carolina.  Let  us  exercise  these,  and  all 
will  be  well. 

But,  Messrs.  Editors,  it  is  high  time 
I  should  return  to  my  usual  occupations, 
among  which,  if  not  “  patching  ofknees,” 
I  may  certainly  mention  darning  of  stock¬ 
ings — an  employment  to  which,  Mr.  Ju¬ 
nius  Smith  would,  perhaps,  advise  me  to 
confine  myself.  Lestyour  readers  should 
agree  with  him,  I  here  conclude. 

Beaufort ,  S,  C.  Carolina. 


Remedy  for  the  Gripes  in  Horses. — We 
need  never  lose  a  horse  by  gripes,  pro¬ 
vided  we  administer,  when  first  attacked, 
I  oz.  each  of  spirits  of  nitre  and  paregor- 
I  ic,  in  a  quart  of  ivarm  water. 
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live  Straw. 

Eli.kndai.f.,  Dec.,  1850. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Farmer: 

If  a  “  seeker  for  information,”  in  your  last  No. 
is  really  serious  in  asking  to  be  satisfied  of  the  in¬ 
noxious  properties  of  rye  straw,  cut  to  feed  with 
the  chopt  grain,  I  may  add  my  experience  to  that, 
I  think,  of  most  practical  men  with  whom  it  is  in 
common  use,  in  assuring  him  that  his  horses  and 
cattle  will  receive  no  injury,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit  from  it.  I  always  raise  a  crop  for 
this  purpose,  and  have  a  portion  of  it  threshed 
by  hand,  and  the  straw  tied  up  in  bundles,  for 
convenience  in  cutting,  and  am  not  aware,  in 
twenty-five  years’  use  of  it,  with  horses  and  oxen, 
that  it  has  been  in  a  single  instance,  detrimental 
to  them — nay,  they  frequently  have  free  access 
to  large  ricks  of  it,  as  it  comes  from  the  thresh¬ 
ing  machines,  and  eat  the  bearded  heads  with  im¬ 
punity — so  do  my  sheep  and  young  cattle. 

This  mode  of  feeding  rye  is  very  well,  but  I 
prefer  sheaf  oats,  cut  in  a  box,  or  by  machine, 
with  whichis  mixed  as  nmchchoptrye,  moistened 
with  water,  as  will  make  it  adhere, to  prevent  the 
animals,  to  which  it  is  fed,  from  wasting  it,  as  they 
will  do,  if  left  dry,  in  search  oftlie  shattered  oats. 
With  such  food  their  allowance  of  hay  may  be 
much  diminished,  and  this  expensive  article  of 
provender  reduced  more  than  one  half.  The 
screenings  ol'wheat  and  oats,  i.  e.  the  light  and 
imperfect  grains  that  fall  from  the  fan,  grouhd 
together,  and  mixed  with  cut  oats  or  rye  stra\v, 
make  excellent  and  economical  feed,  as  they  are 
fit  for  nothing  else,  and  in  default  of  these,  corn 
ground  with  the  cob,  and  used  with  cut  straw, 
is  decidedly  the  best  food  for  horses,  mules  and 
cattle,  and  omitting  the  straw,  for  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  stock  on  the  farm,  including  the  bipeds  of 
the  poultry  yard.  Every  out-door  dependent  on 
the  farm  is  fond  of,  and  grows  fat  on  it.  The 
sucking  pig  leaves  the  sow  to  partake  of  it  when 
it  is  poured  into  the  trough,  and  the  fouls  con¬ 
tend  lustily  for  their  share  of  it.  A  bushel  of 
corn  in  the  ear,  will  make  a  bushel  of  meal,  and 
in  my  opinion  will  go  nearly  as  far  as  a  bushel  of 
shelled  corn.  It  is,  moreover,  a  better  food;  the 
bran  from  the  cob  corrects  the  tendency  of  acidi¬ 
ty  of  the  corn,  which  frequntly  disposes  the  stock 
to  scour.  I  have  a  horse-power  mill  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  a  simple  contrivance  driven  by  water, 
in  my  barn  yard,  which  did  not  cost  me  $5, 
and  which  yields  me  two  or  three  bushels  of 
meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  it  runs  night  and 
day,  without  other  attendance  than  is  required  to 
fill  the  mortar  with  corn,  and  to  take  out  the  meal 
when  ground.  It  is  not  an  original  invention 
with  me,  but  rather  an  improvement  on  a  primi¬ 
tive  one,  to  which  I  will  make  additions  when  I 
have  a  little  leisure,  that  will  greatly  increase  its 
power  and  usefulness,  without  adding  much  to 
its  cost.  Yours,  W.  B.  B. 


Big  Beep  mul  you’ll  find  Treasure. 

We  commend  the  following  anecdote  to  the 
particular  consideration  of  those  who  are  yet  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  practice  of  shallow  ploughing,  and 
who  think  no  good  comes  from  deep  stirring  of 
the  soil.  By  adopting  the  practice  of  deep 
ploughing,  a  new  source  of  wealth  would  be 
opened  on  many  farms,  which  the  skinning  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  century  or  two  has  never  developed. 
But  to  the  anecdote — which,  though  old,  is  just 
as  good  as  if  it  were  “bran  new 

•“  An  old  farmer,  on  bis  death  bed,  told  his 
sons,  who  were  not  very  industrious  lads,  that  he 
had  deeply  buried  his  money  in  a  particular 
field,  which  was  the  most  barren  land  on  his  farm. 
Inconsequence  of  this  information,  soon  after 
the  old  man’s  death  the  sons  began  to  dig  (and 
they  dug  deeply  too)  all  over  the  field — and  this 
they  did  again  and  again,  for  it  was  long  before 
they  quite  despaired  of  finding  the  money.  At 
length,  however  they  gave  up  the  search,  and 
the  land  was  planted  with  corn ;  when,  from  the 
deep  digging,  pulverization  and  clearing  which 


it  had  received  in  the  search  for  the  money,  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  which  was  indeed  a  treasure.” 

It  might  result  to  the  profit  of  some  of  our  far¬ 
mer’s  sons,  should  they  imagine  their  fathers  had 
deeply  buried  a  bag  of  dollars  in  some  barreu 
field,  and  be  led  to  dig  in  search  oftlie  treasure — 
and  though  thev  might  not  find  the  expected 
wealth,  their  exertions  would  be  amply  rewarded, 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  anecdote. 

In  further  evidence  oftlie  great  utility  of  deep 
plowing,  we  copy  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  Report  of  the  lion.  II.  L.  Ellsworth. 

“Few  individuals  are  aware  of  the  extension 
of  roots  in  pulverized  soil.  Von  Thayer  men¬ 
tions  finding  roots  ofsanfoin  from  10  to  15  feet 
deep  in  the  ground.  There  are  now  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery,  corn  roots  taken  from  one  side  of 
a  hill  of  corn  laid  bare  by  the  freshet,  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  lion.  J.  S.  Skinner  to  the  National 
Gallery.  The  corn  was  planted  on  the  20th  May, 
and  roots  gathered  the  14th  of  July,  1842.  In 
sixty  days  some  of  the  large  roots  extended  more 
than  four  feet,  covered  with  lateral  branches. — 

I  have  caused  the  roots  to  be  measured;  the  ag¬ 
gregate  length  of  roots  in  the  bill,  is.  by  Mr. 
Skinners  estimate,  over  8000  feet.  The  speci¬ 
men  alluded  to,  is  open  for  examination.  The  fact 
is  here  mentioned  to  show  the  importance  ofdeep 
ploughing,  to  enable  the  plant  to  find  nourish¬ 
ment,  so  much  below  the  surface  as  may  avoid 
the  effect  of  drought,  give  support  to  the  stalk, 
and  not  expose  the  roots  to  be  cut  oft’ by  needed 
cultivation.  Soil  is  made  by  exposure  of  earth 
to  atmosphere ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  make 
permanent  improvement  will  not  fail  to  plough 
deep.” — Exchange. 

Bodily  Exercise  in  Early  Life. — To  fet¬ 
ter  the  aetive  motions  of  children,  as 
soon  as  they  have  acquired  the  use  of 
their  limbs,  is  a  barbarous  opposition  to 
nature;  and  to  do  so,  under  a  pretence  of 
improving  their  minds  and  manners,  is  an 
insult  to  common  sense.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  the  way  to  train  up  enervated  puppets, 
or  short-lived  prodigies  of  learning;  but 
nevertoform  healthy,  well-informed,  and 
accomplished  men  and  women.  Every 
feelingindividual  must  behold,  with  much 
heart-felt  concern,  poor  little  puny  crea¬ 
tures,  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
exhibited  by  the  silly  parents  as  profi¬ 
cients  in  learning,  or  as  distinguished  for 
their  proficiency  iu  languages,  elocution, 
music,  drawing,  or  even  some  frivolous 
acquirement.  The  strengh  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  of  the  body  is  exhausted,  and 
the  natural  growth  of  both  is  checked 
by  such  untimely  exertions.  We  are  far 
from  discouraging  the  early  introduction 
of  youth  into  the  sweet  and  even  morali¬ 
zing  society  of  the  Muses  and  the  Graces; 
but  we  would  have  them  pay  their  court 
also  to  the  Goddess  of  Health,  and  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  time,  du¬ 
ring  the  above  period  at  least,  in  innocent 
and  enlivening  sports  and  gambols. 

[Journal  of  Health. 

Economy  of  Fodder  for  Asiisuals. 

Every  man  should  be  a  scientific  man  in 
his  line — that  is,  he  should  pursue  the 
best  methods  of  doing  every  thing  in  the 
best  manner;  and  economy  is  tho  root  of 
science.  We  do  not  mean  by  “econo¬ 
my,”  stingyness,  for  that  is  the  worst 
kind  of  extravagance,  but  we  mean  core, 
wisdom  and  observation.  For  example, 
it  is  not  good  to  feed  cattle  on  mere 
straw,  but  then  if  we  can  find  something 
to  combine  with  the  straw,  to  make  it 


good  fodder,  surely  it  is  good  to  use  it  as 
such.  By  cutting  straw  fine,  and  im¬ 
mersing  it  in  boiling  linseed  meal  and 
stirring  it  up,  a  most  excellent  feed  is 
made  for  oxen  and  other  cattle.  Corn 
stalks  are  also  good,  if  prepared  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Cut  the  stalks  in  a  machine  and 
place  them  in  a  hogshead,  steam  them 
by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  them  and 
covering  them  up  for  some  time  with  a 
blanket.  Put  some  salt  among  them,  and 
when  cold  strew  over  them  a  little  ground 
meal,  and  a  most  excellent  fodder  is  the 
result. 


F«oil  of  flants. 

M  kssrs.  Editors  : — A  remark  in  the  Farmer 
and  Planter  of  last  month,  by  Broomsedge,  in 
reply  to  Pry,  that  the  world  was  running  mad 
about  mineral  or  organic  manures,  is  not  only 
true,  but  is,  also,  one  of  those  errors  which  we, 
American  people,  are  predisposed  to  adopt; 
having  originated  with  a  very  important  person¬ 
age,  in  the  eyes  of  those  persons  who  never 
do  their  own  thinking,  but  are  operated  upon 
alone  by  impulses;  among  the  numerous  errors 
to  be  found  in  Liebig’s  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
this  is  one  altho’  not  the  least.  Almost  every  soil 
possesses  the  inorganic  constiuents  of  plants  in 
abundance.  Take  for  instance  our  own,  which 
contains  as  few  simple  substances  as  almost  any 
other  formation,  and  what  do  we  find  in  it? — 
Granite  is  composed  of  these  minerals  in  the 
first  instance,  Feldspar,  Mica  and  Q,artz  or 
Silex,  Feldspar  is  composed  of  Alumina, 
or  Clay;  Potash  in  large  quantities,  lime  and 
Silex  or  Quartz  and  Metallic  Oxides.  Mica 
is  composed  of  the  same  substances,  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  proportion,  with  the  addition  of  Magnesia. 
Now  here  we  have  Silex  or  sand,  Clay,  Potash, 
Magnesia  and  Lime.  If  we  burn  up  the  grass, 
leaves,  *&c.,  that  accumulate  annually,  what 
more  do  vve  return  to  the  earth  than  it  had  before 
they  grew  ?  If  they  grew  unaided  once  they  will 
again  grow  unaided  if  suffered  in  any  manner  tq 
return  to  the  earth. 

But  so  long  as  there  is  earth  composed  as 
above,  to  grow  in,  they  will  grow  if  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  very  different  character  are  present, 
to  wit:  organic  remains.  If  inorganic  manures 
were,  as  vve  are  led  to  believe  by  Liebig,  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  earth  to  accelerate  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  growtli.of  plants,  the  carbon,  as  he  says( 
being  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  too 
taken  up  by  the  growing  leaves,  our  fanners 
have  from  time  immemorial  committed  a  great 
error  in  hauling  out  their  manure.  They  should 
have  burnt  it  in  their  barn-yards  and  hauled  out 
the  ashes,  as  these  contained  all  the  inorganic 
substances  necessary.  But  away  with  such  non¬ 
sense  ;  were  any  one  to  pursue  the  system  of 
Liebig,  as  laid  down  in  his  Agricultural  Chemis¬ 
try,  I  think  in  the  course  of  three  years  on  one  of 
our  worn-out,  red  clay  farms,  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  allowance  his  hands  and  stock  to  ho¬ 
meopathic  doses  ofcorn  and  bacon.  His  work  is 
but  a  list  of  errors  from  beginning  to  end.  Nine- 
tenths  of  all  plants  are  composed  of  carbon,  the 
greatest  portion  of  which  is  derived  from  decay¬ 
ing  vegetation,  in  the  ground,  placed  there  either 
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naturally  or  by  the  labor  of  man.  Another  por-  j  in  the  matter  very  briefly,  but  shall  take  the  occa.  devolves  on  those  who  controvert  the  hypothe- 


tion  ofit  is  derived  from  caibonic  acid  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  carried  down  to  the  roots  of  plants  by 
dew  and  rains.  An  experiment  performed  by 
Van  Helmout,  and  subsequently  by  others,  has 
been  the  means  of  deluding  many  into  a  false 
theory  as  regards  the  growth  of  vegetation.  He 
weighed  a  box  of  earth  previously  dried,  and  in  it 
planted  a  willow  tree  and  suffered  it  to  remain 
there  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
again  dried  the  earth  in  which  it  grew  and  found 
it  had  lost  only  three  ounces,  while  the  tree  had 
gained  some  sixty  pounds;  hence  he  and  others 
are  led  to  infer  it  must  have  received  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  its  substance  through  its  leaves  from  the 
atmosphere.  Now  had  he  expelled  all  the  water 
from  the  tree,  he  would  have  found  that  instead 
of  sixty  pounds,  his  tree  would  have  dwindled 
down  to  some  five  or  six;  and  if  he  had  coated 
the  earth  over  with  some  substance,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air  and  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  his  tree  would  have  died  in 
a  few  weeks  at  farthest.  I  have  experimented 
.a  good  deal,  to  ascertain  if  plants  absorb  carbonic 
ecid  through  their  leaves,  but  without  success. 
The  description  of  the  experiments  of  Daubeny 


sis  to  show  why  it  is,  if  not  absorbed,  that  when 
plants  are  confined  in  a  fixed  portion  of  air  con¬ 
taining  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  acid  is 
invariably  diminished  after  the  lapse  of  a  short 
time  ;  they  ought  to  explain  why  it  is,  if  not  con¬ 
verted  to  use,  and  assimilated,  that  when  the 
plant  is  confined  to  a  given  portion  of  air,  the 
presence  ofcarbonic  acid  is  essential  to  its  growth, 
and  when  not  present  the  vegetable  dies.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  been  frequently  made  and  the 
facts  of  a  diminution  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  necessity  ofit  to  support  veg 


sion  shortly  to  be  a  little  fuller,  and  try  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  intelligible  than  before,  so  as  not  to  be 
misapprehended.  We  have  not  the^tirae  now. 

One  word  however,  we  must  indulge  in  regard 
to  the  theory  urged  in  the  above  communica¬ 
tion  that  “leaves  are  the  expiratory  organs  of 
plants  and  not  the  inspiratory.”  If  it  be  true 
that  plants  receive  their  supply  ofcarbonic  acid 
only  through  their  roots,  and  the  leaves  only  ex¬ 
crete,  we  have  hitherto  been  in  a  radical  error. 

If  leaves  do  not  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  atmosphere,  there  are  many  phe¬ 
nomena  involved  in  mystery,  which  we  had  re-  i  etuble  hie  in  the  other,  are  well  attested.  It  is 
garded  satisfactorily  explained  and  settled.  The  “[so  said  on  authority  entitled  to  the  highest  re¬ 
physical  structure  of  the  leaf,  when  examined  un-  spect,  that  a  current  of  air  is  found  to  lose  the 
der  a  microscope,  would  lead  us,  in  advance  of,  dost  of  its  carbonic  aetd  by  passing  through  a 
experiments  or  knowledge  of  facts,  to  expect  field  of  corn  in  which  the  leaves  present  a  great 
the  phenomena  oi  such  functions  as  it  is  now  j  extent  cl  surface,  but  not  without  un  exposure  of 
generally  thought  to  perform.  The  design  seems  |  duch  surface  ;  il  this  is  so,  the  concurrence  oi 
obvious.  The  under  surface  presents  hundreds  fi'cts  and  theory  requires  very  clear  reasoning  and 


of  thousands  of  orifices  nicely  constructed  as  if 


spiratory 

summing  up  this  question  I  will  say  to  fanners  ;  Whenever  a  physician  or  nurse  wishes  to  draw 


and  planters,  go  oil  putting  organic  manure  in 
the  earth  as  much  as  you  can  get,  and  more  the 
better,  so  as  to  give  an  ample  supply  of  carbon, 
the  most  essential  and  necessary  food  of  plants; 
and  the  inorganic  substances  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  crop  cultivated  will  be  found  as 
readily  by  them  when  it  decays  as  if  burnt  and 
the  ashes  scattered,  for  if  it  is  in  the  ashes,  it 
must  have  been  in  the  plants  you  burned. 


the  wound  of  an  invalid  he  applies  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaf  to  the  parts;  and,  were  he  to 
show  such  a  want  ofknowledge  as  to  apply  the 
upper,  would  be  ridiculed.  This  practice  shows 
the  absorbing  powers  the  under  side  is  found  to 
have,  and  demonstrates  its  adaptation  to  the  func- 

-if  water  is  applied 


tioas  ascribed  to  it.  Again- 
The  amount  of  inorganic  substances  found  i  to  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf  in  a  wilted  state  no 


in  plants,  on  analysis,  is  very  small,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  carbon;  almost  every  soil  yields  a  suf¬ 
ficient.  There  may  be,  I  will  acknowledge,  ca¬ 
ses  of  a  radical  deficiency  of  some  one  or  more  I 
of  the  necessary  elements;  but  I  conceive  the 
eases  to  be  very  rare.  Lime  and  the  alkalies  act  j 
more  in  assisting  the  decomposition  of  organic  J 
substances,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  up  by  the  During  a  dry  summer’s  day,  the  leaves  of  corn 


perceptible  change  takes  place,  but  if  to  the  un¬ 
der  surf  ace  it  immediately  retires.  These  differ¬ 
ent  results,  which  all  have  seen, -we  are  unable 
to  account  for  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
one  side  imbibes  moisture  and  the  other  does  not. 


proof  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  carbonic 
acid  has  been  absorbed  by  the  leaves. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  evidences  in 
proof  that  plants  take  in  food  through  their  leave*; 
if,  however,  they  should  be  shown  fallacious,  or 
proof  of  a  higher  and  more  substantial  nature 
should  be  advanced  in  favor  of  another  theory, 
this  of  course  must  full  to  the  ground.  Whether 
so  or  not,  we  can  but  admire  the  independence 
of  thought  manifested  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
not  tire  less  so  because  so  much  authority  now 
weighs  against  his  own  opinions.  Hundreds  of 
errors  have  by  boldness  of  this  kind  been  over¬ 
thrown,  and  probably  not  the  last  yet.  We  shall 
he  pleased  to  receive  a  further  and  fuller  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. — Eds. 


plant  as  food,  than  by  entering  in!o  its  formation,  in  the  field  are  frequently  seen  twisted,  and  plants 
and  as  such  auxiliaries,  are  of  essential  service,  j  evejy  where  vviltlng)  hnt  with  a  slight  sprinkling 


As  I  have  before  said,  put  your  manure  in  the 
ground,  as  rtdecays.  carbonic  acid  will  be  formed, 


of  rain,  all  freshen  and  revive.  This  cannot  be 


which  in  connexion  with  that  brought  down  daily  !  an  effectproduced  through  the  roots,  and  seems 
by  the  rains  and  dews,  will  betaken  up  insolution  to  us  not  easy  of  explanation  ifthe  leaf  only  per- 

by  the  roots  of  the  plant,  will  be  carried  up  to  r _ „  a-  r  ,  ,  ..  , 

the  leaves,  there  spread  out  to  have  the  wa-  '  tnc  ofcces  of  excretion  ;  but  entirely  easy 

ter  and  its  elements  evaporated  by  the  sun,  and  upon  the  principle  of  its  imbibing  moisture. — 
the  other  portions  assimilated.  The  leaves  and  j  The  House-leek,  (sempervivum  tectorum)  and  o  th- 
bark  act  as  a  filter  or  strainer.  They  suffer  the  !  er  p [ants; 

parts  not  necessary  to  form  the  plant  to  be  evap-  ,  .  r  ,c  .  .r  .  , 

orated  through  their  pores,  and  retain  what  is  |  httIe  ehort  of se]fl nation,  if  they  do  not  draw 


necessary  to  its  formation.  If  due  take  the  pains  :  food  from  the  atmosphere;  for  it  is  wholly  irr 


A  Good  Sign. — Dr.  M.  W.  Philips,  so  much 
devoted  to  the  planting  interest  of  the  South, 
and  so  well  known  as  an  agricultural  writer  of 
great  practical  merit  throughout  the  United  States, 
announces  to  us  that  he  has  it  in  contemplation 
to  make  a  tour  through  Europe,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  observations  and  taking  notes  on  agri¬ 
culture.  This  is  an  evidence  q-f  progress  among 
us.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  we 
have  spirits  that  are  so  imbued  with  a  love  of  ru¬ 
ral  pursuits,  as  to  be  willing  to  spend  their  lives 
,  er  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  must  have  power  j  and  means  in  a  manner  from  which  so  much 

good  accrues  to  the  whole  public. 

We  have  the  promise  from  Dr.  P.  that  he  will 
us  en  route  of  what  is  thought  will  in- 
aud  entertain  our  readers.  We  wish  him 
Icome  to  the  presence  of  the  agriculturists  of 


overcast  with  clouds,  it  ceases  to  flow  in  a  few  while  to  add  more  carbonaceous  ^matter  to  our  the  Continent  and  would  take  pleasure,  if  in  any 

nnnra  shnwinir  thntas  nno  iic  otrftnnrutinn  rrrtaa  «  _  .3  _  rm  1  * 


hours,  showing,  that  as  long  as  evaporation  goes 
pn  freely  the  sap  rises  and  when  one  ceases,  so 
does  the  other. 

I  will  close  by  saying,  don’t  depend  too  much 
upon  your  plants  getting  their  supply  of  food 
from  the  atmosphere,  nor  upon  inorganic  ma¬ 
nures;  Prof.  Liebigito  the conlraw,  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  J  Van  Buren. 

Clarksville.  Ga.,  Feb.  15, 1851. 

Remakes. — It  occurs  to  us  that  Mr.  Van  Ba¬ 
re?!  underrates  the  importance  of  applying  inor¬ 
ganic  manures  to  lands  as  much  as  the  ultra  of 
tiie  “  ash  theorists”  do  the  value  of  vegetable  ma¬ 
nures.  In  a  former  issue  we  suggested  our  ideas 


soils,  or  to  urge  further  deep  tillage.  Thus  we 
have  one  “vexed  question”  disposed  of. 

The  experiment  of  Van  fUdmont,  if  we  are  net 
mistaken,  was  thought  to  prove  that  the  only  food 
of  the  plant  was  water;  but  at  length  Boyle 
advanced  the  opinion  that  the  water  which  was 
applied  to  the  plant  under  the  test  of  experiment 
contained  “  earthy”  substances.  And  this  opin¬ 
ion  has  been  held  correct.  Dr.  Priestly  first 
Maintained  that  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid 
through  their  leaves  and  supported  his  theory 
with  numerous  successful  and  entirely  satisfacto¬ 
ry  experiments,  Itisnpw  so  wellsettled  that  it 


ay  possible,  in  facilitating  his  progress. 


Several  communications  have  been 
received  too  late  for  this  issue — they  shull 
appear  in  our  next. 


Purple  Dye. — Put  on  logwood  chips  in 
a  copper  kettle  and  let  it  boil  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Take  it  off  and  strain  off  the 
chips,  aud  put  in  some  alum  while  hot 
to  set  the  color ;  when  dissolved,  put  in 
your  wool  or  cotton  and  set  it  on  the  fire 
to'  boil  a  few  minutes  to  take  the  dvc, 
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Coiiuti  Planling. 

The  following  article  on  cotton  plant¬ 
ing  is  taken  from  the  Southern  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  although  not  very  recently 
written  it  is  none  the  worse  for  age.  In¬ 
deed  it  accords  with  our  notions  better 
than  any  thing  we  have  seen  recently 
written  on  the  subject. 

We  have  frequently  endeavored  to 
convince  our  cotton  planting  neighbors 
of  the  impropriety  of  placing  their  cotton 
seed  too  low  in  the  ground,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  stated  by  Mr.  Bale,  but  it  is  hard  to 
get  a  man  out  of  his  old  beaten  track,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
wise  acres  that  “  knows  more  than  the 
books.” 

In  this  business  of  cotton  planting,  we 
are  endeavoring  to  practise  what  we 
preach.  Our  cotton  land  was  prepared, 
for  the  present  year’s  crop,  in  the  months 
of  December  and  January,  by  throwing 
up  as  high  ridges  as  possible,  with  a  good 
two  horse  turning  plough,  and  ivithout 
having  first  run  a  furrow  to  ridge  on,  as 
is  customary.  On  the  summit  of  these 
ridges,  we  intend  planting,  reducing  them 
in  the  operation  of  planling  no  more  than 
can  be  avoided.  In  our  up  country, 
where  not  a  great  deal  of  cotton  is  plant¬ 
ed,  we  believe  the  time  would  be  well 
spent  in  dibbling  the  seed,  at  proper  in. 
tervals  for  the  stand  of  the  cotton,  in  the 
top  of  the  ridges.  This  would  leave  the 
young  plants  “high  and  dry,”  not  exposed 
to  the  chilling  effects  of  the  cold  soaking 
rains  of  the  spring,  and  within  the  vivi¬ 
fying  influence  of  the  “feeble  rays”  ot 
the  sun  at  that  season.  These  are  not 
the  only  advantages  we  would  anticipate 
in  this  mode  of  planting.  At  the  first 
working,  the  cotton  will  be  so  much  ele¬ 
vated  as  to  allow  of  throwing  well  up  by 
a  single  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  ridge, 
to  the  plant,  and  yet  leaving  the  water 
furrows  open,  and  after  this,  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  plowing,  or  immediately,  it  it  is  fear¬ 
ed  the  ground  may  become  too  hard,  the 
middles  maybe  ploughed  out  with  a  single 
furrow,  the  distance  between  rows  not  be¬ 
ing  greater  than  is  usually  given  in  the 
up  country. 

Large  planters  may,  and  no  doubt  will, 
object  to  the  mode  of  planting  here  advo¬ 
cated,  but  even  on  a  large  scale  the  time 
lost  in  planting  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  gained  in  the  after  culture.  vVehave 
communicated  with  Messrs.  Sinclair  &co. 
of  Baltimore,  to  know  if  their  corn  plant¬ 
er  would  answer  to  plant  cotton  seed 
after  rolling  them  well  in  ashes,  as  is 
our  invariable  practice.  He  thinks  they 


will  not,  but  promises  to  try  to  get  up 
something  according  to  our  hints  the  pres- 
entyecr.  lfhe succeeds  so  as  to  enable  one 
hand  to  plant,  at  any  desired  distance  on 
the  ridge  and  cover,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
acres,  as  may  be  done  with  the  corn 
planter  in  a  day,  it  will  prove  an  import- 
desideratum  to  cotton  planters.  The  use 
of  it  would  remove  any  objections  to  the 
dibbling  mode  of  planting.  But  to  the 
article : 

Benton  Co.  Ala.,  Sept.  6.  1837. 

Sir: — Accompanying  this,  are  five  dol¬ 
lars,  the  amount  of  my  subscription  to 
the  Agriculturist  for  the  present  year, — 
to  which  I  would  add  a  few  thoughts  on 
what  I  think  an  improved  mode  of 
planting  cotton  for  the  upper  country. — 
In  this  section,  there  are  three  plans  that 
are  in  general  use,  each  of  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  considerably  objectionable. 

The  first,  and  t hat  which  I  think  most 
frequently  followed,  is  to  run  a  single  fur¬ 
row  with  a  bull-tongue  or  gopher  plough 
— in  which  the  seed  are  drilled — then  to 
cover  it  by  running,  on  each  side,  a  fur¬ 
row,  with  an  ordinary  shovel  plough; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  from  the  time  of  planting,  to  strike 
oft' the  top  of  the  ridge  by  a  board  affixed 
to  an  ordinary  plough  stock,  so  as  to  lev¬ 
el  the  bed,  and  remove  the  first  growth  of 
young  grass. 

The  second  mode  is  to  throw  five  fur¬ 
rows  together,  so  as  to  form  a  tolerable 
ridge,  in  the  centre  of  which,  to  run  as 
small  a  furrow  as  possible,  and  drill  the 
seed — then  to  run  a  small  harrow  on  the 
drill,  so  as  to  lightly  cover  the  seeds. 

The  third  plan  differs  from  the  second 
only  in  covering  with  a  board  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  affixed  to  a 
plough  stock,  in  a  way  similar  to  the  one 
used  in  striking  off  the  ridge  in  the  first 
plan  spoken  of. 

My  objections  to  each  of  these  modes, 

I  proceed  t«  stale. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  considered, 
that  on  planting,  it  is  desirable  to  place 
the  seed  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
spring  rains  may  drain  from  them;  also, 
that  they  may  receive  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  warmth  and  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  feeble  rays  of  the  sun,  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  planting. 

The  first  plan  I  deem  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  it  buries  the  seed  too  deep 
in  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  a  furrow,  in 
which  the  cold  spring  rains,  in  a  stiffsoil, 
will  run,  and  measurably  settle — which, 
together  with  being  covered  with  so 
great  a  depth  of  earth,  at  a  cool  season  of 
the  year,  must  destroy  the  germinating 
properties  of  the  seed,  and  cause  so  fre¬ 
quently  a  bad  stand  of  cotton— what  does 
come  up,  has  so  little  vigour,  as  to  die  al¬ 
most  immediately ;  or  it  it  at  all  survives, 
to  remain  stunted  considerably  after.  _ 

The  second  and  third  plans  are  objec¬ 
tionable,  inasmuch  as  the  grass  frequent¬ 
ly  gels  the  start  of  the  cotton— whereas, 
much  labor  might  be  saved  by  keeping 
the  cotton  clear  of  grass  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth. 


The  plan  I  propose,  and  which  I  have 
successfully  adopted  the  last  spring,  is  as 
follows:  first  to  run  a  small  furrow,  with 
a  bull-tongue  or  gopher;  the  second,  to 
run  with  a  common  shovel,  a  furrow  on 
one  side,  and  the  soil  from  it  will  sift  in¬ 
to  the  first  furrow,  so  as  to  about  fill  it, 
then  drill  the  seed  immediately  where  tho 
first  furrow  was  run,  and  cover  pretty 
heavily  by  running  a  furrow  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side. 

By  the  seed  being  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  gopher  furrow,  an  excess  of  moist¬ 
ure  is  drained  off,  by  running  under  the 
seed,  and  the  elevation  of  the  seed  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  it  to  receive  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  at 
that  season.  But  there  are  yet  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  spoken  of.  Immediately 
after  the  cotton  commences  showing  it¬ 
self  above  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  anoth¬ 
er  furrow  must  be  run  on  each  side  of  the 
former,  making,  in  all,  five  furrows,  so  as 
to  cover  completely  whatever  grass  may 
be  coming  up  on  the  edge  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer;  and  then  by  a  board,  twenty  inch¬ 
es  in  length,  affixed  to  a  plough  stock, 
and  hollowed  out  two  and  a  half  inches 
on  the  lower  edge,  strike  off  the  top  of 
the  ridge  of  the  old  furrow,  which  will 
level  the  bed — take  off  the  crust  of  tho 
earth,  and  demolish  entirely  whatever 
young  grass  may  he  appearing  or  about 
to  appear  on  its  surface,  and  in  ten  days 
the  cotton  will  he  thrivingly  disceruablo 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  row. 

John  Bale. 

From  the  Southern  Planter 
Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Editor. — In  compliance  with  my 
promise  and  your  request,  I  will  now  try 
to  lay  before  your  readers  my  mode  of 
raising  potatoes,  and  shall  do  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible ;  it  will  he,  however, 
necessary  to  he  explicit,  to  be  fully  under¬ 
stood,  and  most  especially  in  these  days 
of  wild  theory  without  experience.  A 
young  farmer  will  start  to  farming,  and 
it  may  be  he  is  just  from  college,  and  is 
well  skilled  in  language  and  would  dis¬ 
dain  to  ask  information  of  an  experienced 
farmer  because  be  sometimes  has  come 
for  came  and  yourn  for  yours,  of  boss  for 
horse,  and  so  on,  yet  experience  and  prac¬ 
tice  often  costs  a  gentle  smile,  and  says  be 
paid  dear,  very  dear  for  his  whistle. — 
And  now  to  the  subject. 

1st.  The  land  must  be  light  or  sandy, 
and  it  will  be  much  better  to  take  poor 
land  and  make  it  rich.  The  great  ad¬ 
vantage  will  be  less  vines  and  more  roots, 
Secondly.  The  land  should  be  well  plow¬ 
ed  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  The  plow¬ 
ing  should  be  done  the  first  of  March, 
and  should  he  ploughed  over,  if  possible; 
after  every  rain,  say  once  in  two  weeks; 
and  always  plough  the  same  way. — 
When  the  time  has  arrived  for  planting, 
make  a  nice  four  furrow  bed.  After  the 
1st  bed,  run  the  beam  of  the  plough  next 
to  the  bed,  leaving  a  small  strip  for  the 
third  furrow.  In  this  way  you  will  have 
no  need  of  stakes.  Never  bed  the  land 
until  you  have  a  season.  As  soon  as  the 
plough  start?,  start  your  hoes  to  hilling. 
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The  rows  and  hills  should  be  about  three 
feet  apart.  If  the  day  is  cloudy  it  is  best 
to  set  the  plants  as  the  hills  are  made; 
if  not,  let  the  hills  remain  until  late  in 
the  evening  ;  then,  with  the  hand,  knock 
off  all  the  dry  dust,  open  the  top  with  the 
hand  four  inches,  set  the  sprout  straight, 
press  the  dirt  to  the  roots  ;  be  careful 
that  no  leaves  are  covered.  The  plant¬ 
ing  being  over,  in  ten  days,  should  there 
be  rain,  the  hills  should  be  scraped  down, 
say  to  the  depth  of  one  inch.  Hills  are 
often  chopped  down,  and  the  roots  left 
exposed,  causing  a  failure  of  the  crop. — 
After  the  scraping  is  over  and  the  time 
for  hilling,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  run  the  plough  twice  in  each  row, 
which  will  make  Hue  dirt,  and  a  hand 
can  hill  three  times  as  many.  This  hav¬ 
ing  been  accomplished,  a  third  hoeing, 
which  I  call  scraping  up,  is  to  be  done, 
and  this  should  take  place  when  the  run¬ 
ners  are  about  to  meet,  or  sooner  if  there 
should  be  grass.  It  will  be  remembered 
there  is  no  grass  to  remain  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  The  work  is  done.  I  dig  with 
a  hoe.  A  hand  should  dig  thirty  bush¬ 
els  per  day.  I  have  assumed  the  position 
that  potatoes  are  raised  from  the  sprout, 
and  perhaps  it  may  benefit  some  to  give 
the  mode.  Have  the  bed  in  a  southern 
exposure  ;  dig  out  a  place  in  the  form  of  a 
ditch,  eighteen  inches  deep;  take  the 
manure  fresh  from  the  stable  and  as  clear 
of  straw  and  stalks  as  possible  ;  pack  it 
down  hard  and  smooth  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  inches;  then  cover  it  one  inch 
deep  with  very  rich  light  dirt ;  place  the 
potatoes  on  the  dirt,  so  as  they  will  not 
touch  each  other,  then  cover  with  light 
rich  dirt  three  inches;  make  all  perfect¬ 
ly  level  and  the  work  is  complete.  In 
the  manner  above  described  I  have  rais¬ 
ed  large  quantities  for  Baltimore  and 
Fredricksburg  markets,  and  it  is  no  hard 
job  to  raise  three  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  on  suitable  soil.  I  have  kept  an 
account  of  sales  of  potatoes  for  twelve 
years,  and  they  have  averaged  over  fifty 
cents  per  bushel.  One  or  two  words 
more,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  have  done.—  j 
There  is  no  doubt,  some  will  say,  if  all 
this  is  to  be  done,  I  will  raise  no  pota¬ 
toes.  Be  it  so;  there  is  no  gains  without 
pains,  and  so,  farewell. 

Northumberland. 

- — * 3QS*- - - - 

Capillary  Attractions. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  stated  in  my  com¬ 
munication  on  “  woods  burning  ”  in  your 
last  paper,  that  moisture  was  necessary 
to  vegetable  life,  and  that  there  were  two 
other  modes  besides  rain,  for  the  supply 
of  this  indispensable  ingredient,  to  wit: 
'Capillary  attraction  and  formation  of  Dnv. 

I  could  not  then,  without  being  too  pro¬ 
lix,  fully  elucidate  these  beautiful  subjects, 
and  their  immense  importance  in  vegeta-  ! 
ble  economy,  and  therefore  I  propose  in 
a  short  article,  to  supply  the  omission. 

Capillary  attraction  in  a  chemical  la¬ 
boratory  is  that  by  which  water  is  said 
to  rise  in  a  tube.  But  nature,  whose  la¬ 


boratory  is  on  a  larger  scale,  makes  this 
simple  principle  subservientto  the  wisest 
and  most  valuable  purposes.  By  it,  the 
;  particles  of  moisture  from  below,  are  at¬ 
tracted  upwards  to  the  earth’s  surface, 
until  every  particle  of  earth,  if  there  is 
sufficient  moisture,  is  pervaded  as  one 
mass.  The  principle  of  gravitation  or  the 
downward  principle,  and  this  upward  at¬ 
traction  seem  to  be  auxiliary  forces,  the 
object  and  use  of  which,  doubtless  is, 
that  every  particle  of  earth  should  be 
supplied  with  moisture.  Rain,  or  mois¬ 
ture,  is  the  solvent  by  which  manure  or 
the  food  of  plants,  after  it  has  undergone 
sufficient  decomposition,  is  conducted  to 
the  mouths  of  the  plants.  Manure  in  a 
dry  state,  cannot  act.  It  is  perfectly  in¬ 
ert,  and  must  be  rendered  drinkable,  be¬ 
fore  the  plant  can  take  it  up.  How  soon 
!  after  a  shower  of  rain  do  our  crops  and 

all  vegetation  revive.  It  actslike  acharm. 
A  esp  of  water  to  our  parched  and  thirsty 
mouths,  is  not  more  grateful  and  revi¬ 
ving,  than  is  a  shower  of  rain  from  the 
heavens  upon  a  dried  up  and  famished 
crop.  How  careful  should  we  be,  there¬ 
fore,  in  husbanding  this  great  source  of 
vegetable  life,  and  keeping  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand  when  the  heavens  fail.  It 
can  be  done,  and  should  be  done  by  every 
provident  farmer.  lie  should  have  his 
!  wells  and  reservoirs  of  water  deep  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  that  when  the  supply 
on  the  surface  fails,  thisprinciple  of  capil¬ 
lary  attraction,  as  with  a  cup,  will  carry 
moisture  to  the  young  and  tender  plant, 
and  slake  its  thirst  from  the  fountains  be¬ 
low.  As  I  heard  our  distinguished  and 
lamented  neighbor,  Mr.  Calhoun,  make 
use  of  this  emphatic  remark,  at  a  plough¬ 
ing  match  in  our  village,  at  which  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  seventeen  inches 
was  reached,  by  two  horses,  with  Dr. 
Broyles’  subsoil  plough— “  What  a  reser¬ 
voir  for  moisture  /” 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  this  principle 
of  capillary  attraction  is  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  of  draining  our  wet  land,  a  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  which  among  our  far¬ 
mers  is  frequently  a  serious  impediment 
to  success.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
water  will  rise  several  feet  above  the  foun¬ 
tain  in  adjacent  lands,  and  thereby  will 
permeate  the  whole  superincumbent  mass 
with  a  superabundance  of  moisture,  when 
the  supply  is  constant.  Plants  suffer 
from  an  excess  of  moisture  as  well  as 
from  a  deficiency.  In  this  respect,  cap-  ! 
illary  attraction  is  the  bane,  and  in  the 
other,  the  antidote.  Both  are  within  our 
control,  and  are  a  striking  evidence  that 


the  laws  which  govern  matter  may  be 
made  tributary  by  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
to  the  most  useful  and  valuable  purposes. 
The  remedy  in  the  one  case  is,  to  dig 
deep — and  the  other  to  plow  deep.  In 
the  one  the  poisonous  exhalations  which 
are  produced  by  stagnant  water,  and 
which  are  equally  fatal  to  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  are  carried  off  and  rendered 
innoxious — in  the  other,  the  parched 
earth  and  the  dried-up  and  famished 
crops,  are  revived  from  the  subteranean 
fountains  which  deep  culture  and  capilla¬ 
ry  attraction  never  fail  to  supply. 

If  this  theory  be  correct  and  applicable 
to  agriculture,  how  can  any  one  hereafter 
deny  the  benefits  which  science  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life. — 
Here,  her  lamp  has  lifted  the  veil  and 
brought  to  light,  from  the  hidden  recess¬ 
es  of  nature,  a  principle  which,  though 
not  visible  to  our  eyes,  is  known  and  es- 
i  tablished  to  be  an  active  and  vivifying  one. 
i  This  is  only  one  among  the  numerous  in¬ 
stances  that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  im¬ 
mense  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the 
discoveries  of  science.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  all  the  useful  arts  were 
in  their  infancy,  and  groped  in  “thick 
darkness,”  until  science  came  to  their  aid. 
This  is  eminently  true  of  the  art  of  agri¬ 
culture,  which  by  reducing  to  correct 
principle,  has  given  dignity,  value  and 
importance,  to  what  had  been  considered 
|  a  low  find  ignoble  employment.  Some 
of  the  master  minds  of  the  age,  have  de¬ 
voted  their  powerful  intellects  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  scientific  agriculture;  and  by  means 
of  their  researches  and  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
vance  of  chemical,  mineralogical  and  ge¬ 
ological  sciences,  and  the  application  of 
them  to  all  the  subjects  within  their  range, 
have  advanced  agriculture  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science,  with  true  and  fixed  princi¬ 
ples  to  guide  and  direct  it.  Formerly,  it 
had  to  depend  on  the  most  loose,  careless 
and  ill-directed  experiments,  but  now  we 
have  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  all  bodies  by  means  of  the  process 
of  analysis,  so  perfectly  unfolded  to  our 
minds,  that  when  we  come  to  profit  by  a 
knowledge  of  them,  we  shall  be  able  to 
substitute  the  most  sure  and  certain  re¬ 
sults  for  the  most  ruinous  and  sad  disap¬ 
pointments.  Chemistry  and  her  kin¬ 
dred  and  associate  sciences,  are  to  the 
agriculturist,  what  the  compass  is  to  the 
mariner.  Over  the  whole  sea  of  nature 
— through  the  atmosphere— on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — and 
in  the  great  ocean  by  which  we  are  en¬ 
compassed,  they  guide  and  direct  with  an 
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unerring  hand,  and  subject  all  substan¬ 
ces  to  laws  which  are  fixed  and  invaria¬ 
ble.  If  we  want  to  know  the  constituents 
of  a  plant,  and  thereby  the  food  on  which 
it  is  sustained,  we  have  only  to  analyse  it 
and  ascertain  every  substance  of  which 
it  is  composed.  If  we  want  to  know  what 
are  the  constituents  of  a  soil,  what  it  has 
in  abundance  and  what  it  is  deficient  in, 
we  have  only  to  analyse  and  the  test  is  cer¬ 
tain  and  unerring.  We  are  thereby  ena¬ 
bled  to  apply  such  substances  as  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  soil  thus  ascertained  may  rer 
quire.  If  we  want  to  know  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  great  reservoir  of  decom¬ 
posed  matter,  is  made  up  and  composed 
of  certain  gases,  ’/which  combine  in  cer¬ 
tain  definite  proportions,  and  are  only 
healthy  when  united  in  such  proportions; 
and  that  these  gases  enter  into,  and  in 
fact,  are  indispensable  to  vegetable  nutri¬ 
tion  and  to  animal^life,  we  have  only  to 
go  to  a  chemist,  or  learn  chemistry,  and 
all  these  things  are  as  familiar  as  A  13  C 
to  the  scholar.  If  we  wish  to  go  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  to  search  for  its  hid¬ 
den  treasures,  there  too  science  will  hold 
her  candle  to  us,  and  guide  us  through 
her  dark  and  hidden  recesses.  If  we  go 
down  into  the  “dark-blue”  ocean,  there 
by  a  late  discovery  of  chemistry,  the  bri¬ 
ny  and  nauseous  wave  lias  been  robbed 
of  its  salt,  and  presented  by  the  hand  of 
science  a  fresh  and  cooling  draught,  to 
slake  the  thirst  of  the  hard  worn  mariner. 
In  fact  the  modern  sciences,  as  they  are 
most  aptly  and  properly  called,  may  be 
said,  in  relation  to  man,  to  have  made  a 
new  creation  ;  for  they  have,  so  far  as  his 
mind  comprehended  the  mysteries  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  they  have  unfolded,  educed 
order  and  regularity,  out  of  chaos  and 
confusion,  and  what  was  before  dark, 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  is  now 
plain  and  obvious.  Therefoi’e,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  a  new  era  in  agriculture 
may  be  dated  from  the  discoveries  of 
chemistry,  and  an  application  of  the  facts 
which  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture  has  educed. 

How  wonderful  and  beneficent  is  the 
wisdom  and  gooddess  of  God,  as  seen  in 
these  simple  yet  sublime  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  how  can  any  one  who  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  herlaws  in  those  grand  and  beau¬ 
tiful  adaptations,  by  which  the  whole  of 
his  creation  is  teeming  and  sustained,  be 
indifferent  to  hisgoodness  and  his  power? 

Pendleton. 

March  9th,  1851. 

(To  be  continued ) 


Guinea  Orasa. 

Messrs.  Fditors  : — Can  you  give  me 
any  information  in  relation  to  Guinea 
grass  ?  A  rather  quisical  friend,  who  be¬ 
lieves  more  in  cotton  than  any  thing  else, 
advises  me  to  try  it  first,  and  if  I  do  not 
like  it,  after  having  got  rid  of  it,  to  try  the 
Bermuda.  Jfe  feels  confident  that  one  or 
the  other  will  cure  my  grass  mania. 

Farmer. 

Remarks. — From  any  experience  of 
our  own,  we  are  unable  to  communicate 
much  light  to  our  correspondent  “Farm¬ 
er”  on  the  qualities  oftho  Guinea  grass. 

It  is,  we  know,  by  some,  spoken  high¬ 
ly  of  for  soiling,  whilst  by  others  it  is 
condemned  as  not  only  worthless,  but  a 
nuisuance. 

A  friend  in  Greenville  sent  us  some 
roots  a  few  years  since,  which  were  laid 
in  drills,  and  from  which  the  grass  grew 
luxuriantly  for  two  seasons.  Both  hors¬ 
es  and  cattle  seemed  fond  of  it  when  fed 
green.  It  makes  a  coarse  hay,  but  if  cut 
up,  moistened,  or  steamed — which  would 
be  better — with  a  little  meal  mixed,  there 
is  no  doubt  it  would  afford  a  nutrieious 
and  valuable  food,Jjoth  for  horses  and 
milch  cows. 

Fearing  it  might  become  a  pest,  in  the 
fall  of  1849,  we  had  our  fattening  hogs 
turned  on  the  lot  and  kept  them  on  it  till 
there  was  every  appearance  of  its  entire 
eradication.  They  were  then  taken  off,  j 
and  the  lot  ploughed  in  the  spring  of  1850 
and  planted  in  corn.  In  due  time  the 
grass  made  its  appearance  however,  but  ! 
though  not  entirely  defeated,  it  put  us  in  ! 
mind  of  what  was  said  of  Gen.  Taylor  at 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  “that  he  was  j 
fairly  whipped  but  did  not  know  it.” —  | 
We  think  that  another  such  a  course 
would  settle  the  hash  with  the  Guinea 
grass,  and  consequently  should  not  be 
afraid  to  put  it  on  any  land  ef  ours. 

We  believe  it  matures  no  seed,  al-  ! 
though  it  blooms  and  its  seed  vessels 
seem  to  be  fully  developed. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  find  the 
following  interesting  letter  from  Col. 
Sami.  Pickens,  in  answer  to  one  from 
Dr.  R.  W.  Withers,  on  the  subject  of 
enquiry  by  “Farmer,”  and  which  we 
publish  for  his  and  his  friend’s  especial 
benefit. 

These  letters,  with  an  able  report, 
were  read  by  Dr.  Withers  before  the 
Greensboro’  Ala.  Agricultural  Society, 
and  published  in  the  Beacon.  In  his  re¬ 
port,  Dr.  Withers  controverts  an  article 
previously  written  by  Dr.  Manly,  of  the 


Alabama  University,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  enemy  “till  death,”  of  the 
Guinea  grass.  We  have  never  seen  Dr. 
Manly’s  article: 

Green  Co.,  Ala.,  July  20,  1850. 
Col.  Samuel  Pickens: 

Dear  Sir:— As  you  have  for  some 
I  tnn<r  b?en  successfully  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  grasses  adapted  to  our 
climate,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Guinea  grass,  and  as  you  have  seen  the 
latter  growing,  both  in  this  part  of  the 
country  and  in  the  West  Indies,  you 
would  oblige  mc  by  giving  the  result  of 
your  experience  with  it,  and  whether  the 
kind  of  grass  which  wo  cultivate  under 
that  name,  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
\\  est  India  Islands.  Any  other  informa¬ 
tion,  you  may  be  in  possession  of,  res¬ 
pecting  the  habitudes,  cultivation  and 
productiveness  of  the  grass,  would  be 
thankfully  receivAl,  as  I  am  anxious  to 
lay  it  before  the  Agricultural  Society. 

Yours  very  respectfully 

A  copy.  Signed,  R.  W.  Withers. 

The  following  is  the  reply. 

Umbria,  July  25.  1S50. 
Dr.  R.  TV.  TVither.s : 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  note  of 
the  20th  inst.  some  days  since,  requesting 
me  to  give  you  such  information  as  1 
might  possess  in  regard  to  the  several 
grasses  which  have  proved  to  be  the  best 
adapted  to  our  climate,  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Guinea  grass. 

You  remark,  “as  you  have  seen  the 
latter  growing,  both  in  this  part  of  tho 
country  and  in  the  West  Indies,  you 
would  oblige  me  by  giving  me  the  result 
of  your  experience  with  it,  and  whether 
the  kind  of  grass  which  we  cultivate  un¬ 
der  that  name,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  West  India  Islands.” 

In  reply  to  your  note,  I  have  to  state, 
that  the  trials  I  have  made  on  the  sandy 
lands  with  many  of.  the  grasses  that  are 
esteemed  valuable  in  more  northerly  cli¬ 
mates,  including  the  orchard  grass  and 
red  clover,  have  not  been  successful. 

I  am  satisfied,  however,  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  others,  that  the  latter  will 
grow  admirably  on  the  rich  lime  lands. 
The  herds  grass  or  red  top,  I  think  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  I  have  tried,  for  hay,  and 
the  Bermuda  for  grazing.  The  former, 
to  insure  success,  must  be  sown  on  rich 
wet  land. 

To  the  eastward  of  my  house,  and  less 
than  one  hundred  yards  from  it,  several 
springs  bursted  out  from  the  bottom  of  a 
hill  and  made  their  way  through  a  reed 
brake  some  fifty  to  eighty  yards  wide  and 
about  fifty  rods  in  length,  making  a  per¬ 
fect  swamp,  which  I  feared  would  render 
my  place  sickly.  This  brake  lyy  be¬ 
tween  two  tolerably  high  ridges,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter  form¬ 
ed,  doubtless,  from  the  washings  of  the 
hill  sides  for  ages,  and  it  was  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  cane,  briars, 
weeds,  rushes,  bamboo  and  every  thing 
which  was  offensive  to  the  eye  or  touch, 
and  woe  to  the  quadruped  in  the  shape  of 
a  cow  or  horse  that  was  led  by  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  the  luxuriant  cane  into  this  bot- 
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tomless  bog,  and  mass  of  putrifaction. — 
To  abate  this  nuisance — this  abode  of 
snakes  and  frogs,  and  other  loathsome 
reptiles,  I  set  to  work  in  the  summer  of 
1833.  My  first  operation  was  a  deep 
flitch  cut  around  the  head  of  this  marsh, 
and  down  each  side  of  it.  These  ditches 
soon  dried  the  swamp  so  that  the  hands 
could  enter  it  without  the  risk  of  life  or 
limb.  After  clearing  off  and  burning  all 
the  rubbish,  I  had  the  ground  thoroughly 
broken  up  with  the  grubbing  hoe,  it  being 
yet  too  miry  for  the  plough.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  I  had  it  drawn  up  in  high 
ridges  with  the  weeding  hoe — planted  in 
corn — worked  with  the  hoe,  and  in  the 
fall  I  gathered  a  good  crop  from  it.  Af¬ 
terclearing  off  and  burning  all  the  stalks, 
I  had  the  ground  levelled  with  the  hoe 
and  rake. 

With  this  preparation,  the  ground  was 
sown  in  herds  grass  in  December,  1839, 
and  I  have  taken  a  fin£  crop  of  hay  from 
it  every  year  since. 


It  was  growing  on  almost  every  'sugar 
and  coffee  estate  that  I  visited  on  the  Is¬ 
land,  and  was  universally  spoken  ol  as 
their  best  dependence  for  the  sustenance 
of  horses  and  cattle.  Indeed  its  intro¬ 
duction  there  was  regarded  as  an  era  in 
their  agricultural  history. 

In  that  climate  of  perpetual  verdure, 
it  can  be  cut  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  value  as 
food,  it  is  there  extensively  used  for  or¬ 
namental  purposes.  In  the  long  ave¬ 
nues  intersecting  the  beautiful  coffee  es¬ 
tates— -shaded  with  several  rows  ef  trees, 
it  is  very  common  to  see  a  row  of  the 
Guinea  grass  on  each  side  of  the  cleanly 
swept  walks,  growing  luxuriently,  and 
trimmed,  with  great  exactness,  to  a  giv¬ 
en  width,  extending  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  avenue.  When  these  rows  of 
grass  attain  a  certain  height,  they  arc  all 
cut  down  at  the  same  time  and  given  to 
the  stock,  thus,  combining  utility  with 
ornament. 


About  three  years  ago,  the  broom  grass 
made  its  appearance  among  the  herds 
grass,  and  has  increased  very  fast.  To 
meet  this  formidable  foe,  I  adopted  the 
plan  of  breaking  up  a  portion  of  the  mead¬ 
ow,  each  year,  and  sowing  it  in  the  fall 
with  herds  grass,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  meadow.  To  raise  the  herds  grass 
successfully,  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  will 
lie  necessary,  on  account  of  the  broom,  to 
cultivate  the  meadow  about,  every  sixth 
year  in  rice  or  corn.  This  disgusting 
swamp,  as  it  formerly  was,  is  now  firmly 
sodded  with  herds  grass,  so  that  a  wagon 
and  team  can  safely  pass  over  every  part 
of  it,  and  so  far  from  offending  the  eye  or 
causing  sickness,  I  regard  it  as  one  of the 
most  attractive  spots  on  my  premises  and 
entirely  free  from  miasma. 

Now  as  to  the  Guinea  grass.  Although 
T  have  been  cultivating  it  only  about  six 
years,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  it 
since  the  year  1827,  and  was  probably  the 
first  person  that  brought  it  to  this  state. 
In  the  summer  of  1839,  I  brought  a  bunch 
of  this  grass,  in  a  box,  from  Matanzas  to 
Mobile  and  gave  it  to  my  friend  Dr.  Cas¬ 
ey,  who  told  me  the  next  spring  he  had 
planted  it  in  his  garden,  and  had  then  a 
fine  patch  of  it. 7 

When  it  was  first  brought  into  this  1 
neighborhood,  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  I  suppose  it  came  from  Dr.  Casey’s 
stock  in  Mobile,  but  being  informed  that 
it  came  from  Virginia,  I  doubted  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  it,  believing  that  it  would  not 
grow  in  climates  so  far  north.  But  the 
very  moment  I  saw  it,  I  recognised  it,  and 
without  pretending  to  be  a  botanist,  1  am 
very  certain  that  the  Guinea  grass  which 
we  are  now  cultivating,  is  identical  with 
the  Guinea  grass  of  the  West  Indies. 

For  hay,  I  do  not  think  it  by  any  means 
equal  to  the  herds  grass,  but  for  soiling 
or  feeding  it  in  a  green  state,  I  know  o°f 
no  grass  comparable  to  it.  It  may  be  cut 
in  our  climate  four  or  five  times  during 
the  season,  and  if  cut  before  going  to  seeif, 
there  is  no  grass  of  which  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  are  fonder. 

I  became  acquainted  with  this  grass  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  where  I  spent  several 
months  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1827. 


I  understand  objections  are  urged,  in 
our  climate,  against  the  Guinea  gras  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of 
it  when  once  set  out.  I  have  never  heard 
this^objeetion  to  it  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  irom  my  own  knowledge  of  it,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  if  it  becomes  well  set, 
it  will  be  very  likely  to  maintain  its  po¬ 
sition  with  great  firmness,  and  will  suf¬ 
fer  no  intruder,  such  as  the  broom,  to  el¬ 
bow  it  out.  To  this  property,  I  am  not. 
inclined  seriously  to  object,  for  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  it  is  very  certain  it  cannot  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  the  seeds,  and  the  process 
of  extension  from  the  roots  must  be  sIoav, 
anti  I  would  reccommend  that  it  should 
never  be  planted  where  it  is  not  intended 
to  remain.  Yours  very  respectfully 

Samuel  Pickens. 

- — - - — _ 

Farmer  Hsid  E*lautcr.  * 

I  he  February,  and  first  number  of  the  j 
second  volume  of  this  most  excellent  j 
monthly,  comes  to  us  this  week  filled  as 
usual,  with  much  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  matter.  If  this  journal  does  not  sue-  j 
ceed,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  its  able 
and  energetic  proprietors,  Messrs.  Sea¬ 
born.  &  Gilman,  who  spare  no  pains  in  | 
obtaining  valuable  original  matter. 

We  feel  inclined  to  give  this  number 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  from  the  fact  I 
that  it  contains  more  original  matter  than  ; 
any  other  work  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  I 
noticed, , Avhicli  is  an  earnest  of  the  ener¬ 
gy  Avith  which  it  is  to  be  characterized 
in  future.  It  is  not  only  the  quantity  j 
however,  of  the  matter,  but  the  quality ,  j 
which  entitles  it  to  the  favorable  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  southern  public. 

In  the  first  place,  the  editorial,  which 
we  Avill  endeavor  to  publish  in  our  next,  i 
is  an  article,  the  tone  and  style  of  which,  | 
as  Avell  as  the  sentiment,  ought  to  give  it  a 
reputation  far  above  most  of  its  contempo¬ 
raries.  In  the  second  place,  the  two  ar¬ 
ticles,  “  Pendleton”  and  “  Laurens,”  up¬ 
on  a  subject  of  grave  importance  to  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  viz:  “is  the  ash  and 
humus  of  plants  one  and  the  same  thing,”! 
are  productions  of  no  common  merit 
among  farmers,  and  sIioav  conclusively 
that  the  subject  of  agriculture  not  only 


j  furnishes  a  field  for,  hut  is  beginning  to 
|  engage  the  talents  of  the  most  learned 
and  scientific  among  us.  An  able  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  in  a 
former  number,  over  the  signature  of 
“Pry,”  asserted  and  maintained  with 
much  plausibility,  that  the  ashes  and  hu¬ 
mus  of  plants  were  iden  tical,  or  in  other 
Avords,  that  vegetable  matter,  Avhelher 
i  burned  or  suffered  to  decompose,  or  rot, 
furnished  the  same  quantity  of  manure 
or  nourishment  to  plants,  basing  his  ar- 
j  guments  upon  an  inference  drawn  from 
j  Liebig’s  and  Petzholdt’s  doctrine,  that 
plants  and  all  vegetable  matter  derive 
their  inorganic  or  mineral  substance  from 
the  earth,  and  their  organic  or  gaseous 
compounds  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
their  disorganization  or  destruction  re¬ 
turned  to  the  earth  only  what  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  source,  and  to  the  air 
the  elements  drawn  from  it,  and  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  whether  they  be  decomposed  by 
fire  or  natural  decay.  To  this  inference, 
and  indeed  to  the  entire  doctrine  of  Lie¬ 
big  and  Petzholdt,  Pendleton  and  Lau¬ 
rens  both  take  exceptions,  and  prove,  we 
think,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  humus  or 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  affords 
more  nutriment  to  plants  than  the  ashes 
of  the  same,  destroyed  or  decomposed 
by  fire:  but  at  the  same  lime,  we  think 
they  have  not  controverted  the  doctrin 
of  Liebig  and  Petzholdt.  nor  do  we  think 
it  at  all  material  that  they  should,  in  or¬ 
der  to  show  that  humus  is  a  better  ma¬ 
nure  than  ashes,  because,  Ave  believe  that 
the  very  act  of  decomposition,  or  rotten- 
ing  process  of  vegetable  matter,  not  only 
tends  to  enrich  the  soil  by  shading  it 
keeping  it  moist  and  porous,  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  the  process  of  decomposition  to  go 
on  more  rapidly,  but  distributes  to  the 
air,  through  the  young  vegetation,  in  the 
shape  of  carbon,  the  elements  it  received 
from  the  air,  assisting  by  that  process  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  Avhile  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  by  fire,  of  vegetable  matter,  sepa¬ 
rates  these  elements  and  returns  them 
immediately  to  their  respective  and  ap¬ 
propriate  spheres,  without  materially 
benefiting  the  growth  of  plants.  This 
viesv  of  the  subject,  carries  out,  in  our 
opinion,  the  beautiful  idea  broached  by 
“Pendleton,”  that  plants  are  cannibals 
feeding  upon  one  another,  and  the  des¬ 
truction  of  one  is  the  life  of  another. 

Another  objection  to  burning  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter,  and  especially  leaves  in  the 
woods  and  straw  in  the  old  fields,  is  that 
much  young  vegetation  is  destroyed,  and 
thereby  prevented  from  becoming  fertil¬ 
izers  by  extracting  from  the  subsoil  and 
placing  on  the  top  of  the  earth,  the  an¬ 
nual  deposites  which,  in  the  process  of 
time,  constitutes  rich  soil. 

We  are  truly  rejoiced  to  see  these  ag¬ 
ricultural  controversies — they  are  well 
calculated  to  create  a  proper  interest  in 
the  South,  to  this  all  important  subject 
of  farming,  Ave  hope  they  will  be  kept  up 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  and 
Plan  ter. — Laurensville  Herald . 

- — =S££3=- - 

Ringavorm — Apply  repeatedly  a  paste 
of  common  gunpowder  with  Avater, 

Bke  Sting. — Apply  mud. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  no  wish  to 
cause  any  of  your  readers  to  take  up 
with  either  moon  planting  of  seed,  or  of 
galvanizing  them,  without  manure  and 
good  culture.  Yet  there  are  things  not 
yet  arrived  at,  if  dreamed  of  in  our  phil- 
osphy,  that  may  be  of  use  hereafter,  and 
for  this  reason,  I  merely  allude  to  them  at 
present  to  draw  the  attention  of  some  of 
your  intelligent  readers,  hoping  they  will 
act  therefrom. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  has  been 
making  investigations  in  meteorology,  for 
a  length  of  time  in  connection  with  that 
department  of  the  Patent  office.  Why 
should  not  the  Farmers  and  Planters  of 
the  South  take  a  helping  hand,  and  thus 
turn  it  to  our  own  account,  as  well  as  to 
commercial  value.  Our  country  is  strict¬ 
ly  an  agricultural  people;  yet  all  experi¬ 
ments,  investigations,  and  outlay  of  many, 
have  been  made  having  a  bearing  on  com- 
inerce  and  manufactures. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  Farmers  and  Planters  of  South 
Carolina,  (and  why  not  to  others?)  that 
they  will  through  Senators  and  iiepresen  • 
tativesofl  he  State,  procure  a  complete  set 
of  meteorological  instruments,  and  begin 
to  investigate.  It  is  best  that  intelligent, 
educated  men  in  the  country,  should  take 
it  in  hand,  and  I  suggest  that  each  Dis¬ 
trict  appropriate  $50  to  $75  to  be  used  by 
Joseph  Henry,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of 
Smithsonian  Institute,  in  procuring  a  set 
of  instruments ;  and  that  full  notes  be 
taken  in  every  district  in  the  state.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  instruments  be  a 
Barometer,  two  Thermometers,  Rain 
gouge,  instruments  to  test  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  electricity,  force  of  wind, 
and  such  others  as  Mr.  Henry  will  sug¬ 
gest.  There  is  even  at  this  time  some 
doubt  as  to  the  influence  electricity  has 
upon  health  and  vegetation — this  could 
be  settled  in  a  few  years,  by  an  extended 
and  intelligent  observation.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  atmosphere  is  negatively 
influenced  it  is  a  sign  of  rain  or  snow, 
&c. — we  certainly  have  all  noticed  the 
very  different  results  from  different  sea¬ 
sons.  The  season  of  1S50,  to  illustrate, 
was  unfavorable  beyond  precedent— short¬ 
er  than  any  other  for  20  years,  very  cold 
and  backward — very  wet  early,  and  ex. 
ceedingly  dry  late.  Ordinarily  the  crop 
seems  to  me  should  not  have  been  one- 
half  a  crop,  yet  we  all  yield  a  two  million 
bale,  fully  four-fifths  of  a  full  crop. — 
How  is  this?  Has  electricity  any  con¬ 
trol?  Was  evaporation  greater  in  the 


early  summer  and  less  late,  than  usual? 
Electricity  is  said  to  be  greatest  in  a  dry 
time,  W’/th  a  clear  sky,  and  that  evapora¬ 
tion  produces  it. 

I  would  not  lend  my  countenance  to 
many  exploded  doctrines  of  electrical  in¬ 
fluence,  yet  I  cannot  but  Relieve  there  is 
some  influence,  and  we  can  only  arrive 
at  it  by  strict  trial.  At  all  events,  the 
above  hints  if  carried  out,  will  tend 
to  amuse  and  instruct,  as  well  as  give  in¬ 
creased  information  to  the  world. 

Yours,  with  respect,  Joachim. 

„  —  -  -  —  ■Mgasaw,M  - 

Messrs.  Editors. — -In  reading  a  commu¬ 
nication,  recently  in  your  columns,  on  the 
“Formation  of  Dew,”  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  I  was  forced  to  regret  that  your  cor¬ 
respondent  had  not  been  more  explicit,  in 
giving  the  exact  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments.  It  is  impossible  for  the  public  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  liis  hypothesis, 
without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts 
than  his  paper  affords  :  they  cannot  tell 
whether  his  experiments  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  base  any  theory  upon  them  : 
and  if  they  were,  whether  they  would 
sustain  the  onehehasproposed.  I  should 
like,  therefore,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  truth,  by  inducing  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  give  the  facts  which  support  lrs 
hypothesis;  and  also,  to  remove  any 
groundless"objections  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Wells,  which  so  well  explains  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Dew. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  Mr.  Van  Ku- 
ren’s  objection,  not  difficult  to  remove — 
that  he  cannot  see  how  a  cold  body  can 
give  off  heat  to  a  warmer  one.  Dr.  Wells’ 
theory  does  not  maintain  this ;  the  earth 
does  not  give  off  its  heat  to  the  warm  air 
near  its  surface,  but  through  it,  to  sur¬ 
rounding  space,  whose  temperature  is 
well  known  to  be  extremely  low.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  earths  giving  or  receiving 
heat ;  for  it  is  a  well  established  truth 
that  rays  of  heat  in  passing  through  any 
transparent  medium,  affect  its  tempera¬ 
ture  in  a  very  slight  degree;  and  pass  as 
well  through  a  cold  substance  as  a  warm 
one.  In  proof  of  this,  and  to  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  the  earth  parts  with  its 
heat,  I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  “  cold- 
ray”  experiment ;  in  which  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  in  one  focus  of  a  pair  of 
parabolic  mirrors,  gives  offits  heat  to  a  ball 
of  ice  in  the  other,  without  affecting  the 
temperature  of  the  intermediate  air  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

This  must  remove  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
difficulty,  unless,  indeed,  hb  discards  Pre- 


vost’s  theory,  that  all  bodies  are  giving 
offbeat  at  all  times  by  radiation — and, 
therefore,  if  a  body  does  not  receive  as 
much  heat  from  surrounding  objects  as  it 
parts  with,  its  temperature  must  fall.  I 
I  do  not  understand  him  to  do  this. 

Let  us  now  see  if  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  as  little  open  to  objections. — 
It  is  this  :  “  In  the  morning,  as  the  air  is 

warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  earth 
becomes  colder,  owing  to  the  abstraction 
oi  heat  rendered  latent  by  evaporation; 
this  process  goes  on  until  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  when  evaporation  is  greatest, 
and  the  earth,  therefore,  coldest;  then 
till  the  following  morning;  the  surface, 
thus  cooled,  comes  in  contact  with  moist 
air,  and  causes  it  to  deposit  part  of  its 
moisture  in  the'form  ofDew.”  Further, 
“the  reason  that  more  Dew  is  found  up¬ 
on  grass  and  leaves  than  elsewhere  is  that 
plants  exhale  water ;  this  unites  with  the 
dew,  and  hence  the  appearance.”  Now 
do  his  own  experiments,  and  other  facts, 
sustain  these  suppositions  ?  I  think  not; 
for  the  following  reasons; 

1st.  He  found  the  earth  warmest  early 
] n  the  morning  :  is  it  not  a  reasonable  in¬ 
ference,  that  there  should  be  least  dew- 
then  ?  We  might  even  infer,  that  if  the 
earth  is  warmer  then  than  at  any  other 
time,  that  whatever  dew  bad  been  depos¬ 
ited  early  in  the  night,  would  be  evapora- 
cd  by  this  higher  temperature.  Should 
the  earth  retain  its  low  mid-day  tempera¬ 
ture,  dew  constantly  increasing  in  quanti¬ 
ty,  might  be  the  result ;  but  as  it  is,  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  experiments) 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause. — 
Would  not  this  seem,  too,  to  cast  some 
doubt  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  accuracy  in 
experimenting  ? 

2d.  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  explanation  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  dew  on  leaves,  is  very 
beautiful  and  ingenious;  butunfortunato- 
ly,  there  is  a  single  fact,  overlooked  by 
Mr.  V.,  that  destroys  its  beauty  at  once, 
and  shows  it  to  be  entirely  wrong;  viz  : 
leaves  do  not  exude  ivater  Inj  night ;  light  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  this  pro¬ 
cess  to  go  on.  Of  course,  this  part  of  the 
hypothesis  cannot  stand  for  a  moment. 
Leaves  have  more  dew,  because  they  are 
better  radiators,  just  as  wool,  hair,  or 
any  other  filamentous  substance.  It  is 
no  greater  upon  leaves  than  upon  these 
substances;  nor  upon  living  leaves  than 
dead  ones.  Shall  we,  then,  abandon  Dr. 
Well’s  theory  for  this  one,  which  not  only 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  most  of  the 
phenomena,  but  fails  in  those  it  does  at¬ 
tempt  ? 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  express  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  set  forth 
more  fully  his  experiments  and  deduc¬ 
tions  from  them,  so  that  if  they  are  sufii- 
ciently  well  founded  to  overthrow  an  er¬ 
roneous  theory  which  has  so  long  prevail¬ 
ed,  this  mny  be  done  at  once;  that  the 
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World  may  be  relieved  from  one  more  er¬ 
ror  and  make  one  more  step  towards  the 
knowledge  of  nil  truth. 

Yours,  &c.,  J. 

Marion ,  Ala.,  March ,  1850, 


Spent  Tan'barU 

It  canXOt  be  questioned  that  spent  tan  lias  valu¬ 
able  properties.  No  other  proof  is  necessary 
than  the  fact  that,  when  the  roots  of  plants  reach 
an  old  path  of  tan,  they  change  their  course  and 
follow  the  path,  running  much  farther  than  in 
any  other  direction.  After  the  tannic  acid  liafl 
been  abstracted,  and  the  bark  become  rotten  or 
decomposed,  it  is  simply  humus,  the  importance 
of  which  in  soils  is  settled.  It  is  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  garden;  nothing  is  better  for  straw¬ 
berries;  it  is  also  excellent  for  fruit  trees;  cau¬ 
tion,  however,  should  be  taken  in  applyingit  very 
fresh,  or  the  tannin  principle  will  so  clog  the 
pores  of  the  roots  as  to  prevent  them  from  per¬ 
forming  their  functions  properly,  and  injure  or 
destroy  the  trees. 

If  the  bark  be  mixed  with  unleached  wood 
ashes  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  ashes 
to  ten  oftlie  bark,  and  when  moistened  worked 
up  occasionally  in  warm  weather,  in  a  few  months 
it  will  he  sufficiently  decomposed  for  use.  This 
process  has  cheapness  and  convenience  to  recom¬ 
mend  it;  it  is,  however,  slow,  and  for  a  more 
rapid  one,  we  should  compost  the  tan  with  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  common  salt.  Leaves, 
shrubs,  weeds  &c.,  when  composted  in  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  inches  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  will  become  decomposed  in  thirty  or 
thirty-six  hours.  Tan  is  not  quite  so  easily 
reduced,  but  if  three  bushels  of  caustic  lime  and 
one  of  common  salt,  dissolved  in  what  water 
is  necessary  for  solution,  and  one  hundred  bush¬ 
els  of  the  tan,  be  mixed  together,  decomposition 
will  go  on  rapidly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a 
mostvaluable  manure  will  be  formed.  This  will 
be  quick  enough  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to 
make  an  immediate  application.  We  would  also 
add  to  the  heap  other  vegetable  matter  with  the 
hair  and  trimmings  of  the  tan-yard,  which  will 
very  much  improve  the  quality.  The  salt  in 
large  quantities  preserves  vegetable  matter,  but 
in  small  is  a  powerful  agent  in  decomposing. — 
It  also  destroys  worms  and  insects,  and  when 
applied,  four  or  six  bushels  to  the  acre,  will  ac¬ 
quit  the  mole  of  the  charge  so  often  most  unjust¬ 
ly  laid  upon  him  of  doing  mischief  to  the  crop. 
The  elements  of  salt  are  chlorine  and  soda;  lime, 
having  a  greater  affinity  for  the  chlorine  than 
the  soda  has,  decomposes  the  salt,  and  unites 
with  the  ehlorine,  forming  chloride  of  lime,  while 
the  soda,  being  liberated,  unites  with  the  carbon¬ 
ic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  and  forms  carbonate  of 
soda — substances  precisely  the  same  in  elements 
except  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  yet 
performing  very  different  offices  in  agricultural 
economy.  The  comparative  value  of  this  com¬ 
post  depends  much  upon  the  nature  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  the  species  of  plant  to  be 
benefitted  by  it.  To  some  soils  it  is  a  complete 
specific,  and  supplies  every  ingredient  which  is 


I  necessary  to  the  most  abundant  crops;  toanysoi), 
to  some  extent,  it  is  a  general  manure,  and  as 
|  such,  is  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

The  quantity  to  be  applied  with  the  best  econo¬ 
my  must  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case; 

:  some  lands  require  a  larger  amount,  others  will 
I  be  equally  benefitted  with  less ;  in  general,  how¬ 
ever,  we  would  use  three  hundred  bushels  to  the 
|  acre,  but  if  our  supply  would  not  allow  so  much, 
we  would  apply  less.  When  thoroughly  decom¬ 
posed  and  the  greatest  immediate  benefit  is  desir¬ 
ed,  it  may  be  put  in  the  drill,  but  unless  thor¬ 
oughly  decomposed  there  is  some  danger  of 
burning  up  the  crop,  and  the  better  way  is  to 
plough  it  in  spread  broad-cast.  The  ultimate  ad¬ 
vantage  will  not  be  in  the  least  degree  lessened, 

'  but  rather,  in  our  judgement,  increased.  It  must 
1  not  be  forgotten  that  when  spread  broad  cast,  a 
i  much  larger  quantity  must  be  used  to  show  itself 
:  in  increased  crops.  The  smaller  application, 
usually  made  in  drill,  when  scattered  benefits  the 
land,  and  in  a  series  ofyearsthe  crops,  but  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  less  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  on  this  account 
the  manure  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  used  with 
bad  economy.  This  point  has  been  called  in 
question  by  high  authority.  The  greatest  bene¬ 
fit  perhaps  may  be  expected  from  the  application 
of  this  compost  to  stiff,  clayey  soils,  and  the  least 
to  what  is  popularly  called  loamy,  (composed  of 
40  to  70  per  cent,  of  sand.)  It  acts  chemically 
and  mechanically  to  improve  the  clayey.  It  adds 
organic  and  saline  substances,  (potash,  soda, 
common  salt,  lime,  sulph.  lime,  magnesia,  oxide 
iron,  phos.  acid,  silica,)  and  at  the  same  time 
converts  inert  matter  in  the  soil  into  active. — 
W  herever  used,  the  soil  will  run  to-gether  less 
during  winter  rains,  will  be  more  open  for  the 
penetration  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and  expose  a 
greater  surface  of  substances  that  abstract  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  retain  fertilizing  properties. 
In  dry  weather  they  will  imbibe  more  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  wet  will  he  less  re¬ 
tentive  of  water,  and  consequently  wa'rmer — 
they  will  be  more  friable,  sooner  and  more  easily 
worked  after  rains.  Sandy  soils  do  not  have 
the  organic  and  saline  substances  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  the  productive  loamy  soils,  and  are  want¬ 
ing  in  them,  hence  great  benefit  will  attend  the 
application  of  this  compost  to  lands  of  this  kind. 
In  a  physical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  groat  utility 
to  these.  It  gives  compactness,  makes  them 
more  retentive  of  water  and  manures,  and  ena¬ 
bles  them  the  better  to  bear  a  drought  and 
the  scorching  sun  of  our  hot  summers.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  an  absorbent  of  the  ammoniacal  gases  in 
which  ingredient  they  are  invariably  deficient. — 
1  his  absorbent  capacity  is  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance,  and  so  well  satisfied  are  we  of  this 
fact  that  we  believe,  if  the  fertilizing  properties, 
that  float  in  the  air,  could  be  seized  and  retained 
in  a  given  piece  of  land,  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  improve  and  keep  it  in  the  highest  state 
of  fertility. 

It  it  does  not  suit  the  convenience,  or  if  the 
expense  on  account  of  remoteness  and  cost  of 
carriage  be  too  great  to  allow  the  use  of  lime 
and  salt  in  compost,  the  tan  should  by  no  means 
be  thrown  away.  Let  it  be  hauled  to  the  stock- 


!  yard  and  stables.  Here  it  will  serve  as  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  save  a  vast  deal 
that  would  otherwise  escape.  Exposed  to  wind, 
sun,  and  rains,  as  the  most  of  our  yards  are,  the 
manures  lose  probably  one  half  of  their  virtue. 
To  retain  this,  tan  is  one  of  the  very  best  organic 
substances,  that  can  be  used.  It  will  also  fer- 
ment  and  become  fit  for  application  in  the  course 
of  a  summer,  and  until  our  yards  are  differently 
arranged,  it  is  questionable  whether  a  better  use 
can  be  made  of  spent  tan-bark  than  to  deposit  it 
in  them. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  see  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  going  on  in  your  paper,  on  the 
subject  of  woods  burning,  or  as  one  says  in  favor 
of  the  ash  and  humus  theories.  I  do  not  desire 
to  enter  into  the  melee,  although  it  seems  to  be  a 
‘•free  fight.”  But  “Try”  is  surely  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  opposite  party,  or  myself,  for, 
unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  he  is  not  in  favor  of 
the  destruction  of  all  the  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil  nor  has  he  admitted  that' it  was  possible, 
by  merely  burning  the  woods.  It  seems  to  me 
he  is  in  favor  of  a  due  proportion  of  both  ash  and 
humus — the  true  theory  no  doubt,  and  the  one 
which  Pendleton  embraces  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  article.  But,  as  before  stated,  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter  into  the  fight,  yet,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  will  throw  in  a  weap¬ 
on  (not  my  own)  occasionally,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  may  choose  to  take  it  up. 

The  first  I  shall  offer  is  from  Prof.  Johnson,  on 
Barren  or  Unfruitful  Soils, 

“  Soils  are  unfruitful  or  altogether  bar¬ 
ren,  either  when  they  contain  too  little 
of  one  or  more  of  the  inorganic  constitu¬ 
ents  of  plants,  or  when  some  substance 
is  present  in  them  in  such  quantity  as  to 
become  hurtful  or  poisonous  to  vegetation. 
The  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  the 
subsoil  just  described  is  an  illustration 
of  the  latter  fact — in  what  way  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  certain  substances  really  does 
affect  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
soil,  will  appear  from  the  following  anal¬ 
ysis 

1  2 


Silica  &  Quarts  Sand 

Soil.  Subsoil. 
70.576— 95.190 

61.576 

Alumina . 

1.050—  2.520 

0.450 

Oxides  of  Iron . 

0.252—  1.460 

0.524 

Oixide  of  Manganese 

trace —  0.048 

trace 

Lime . 

do.  —  0.336 

0.320 

Magnesia  . . . . 

0.012—  0.125 

0,130 

Potash . 

trace —  0.072 

trace 

Soda . 

do.  0.180 

do. 

Phosphoric  Acid.... 

do.  0.034 

do. 

Sulphuric  “  _ 

do.  0.020 

do. 

Carbonic  “  ... 

Chlorine . 

trace —  0.015 

trace 

Humic  Acid . 

11.910—  — 

1 1.470 

Insoluble  Humus.. 

16.200—  — 

25.530 

Water . 

—  — 

100  100 

100 

Silica  &  Quartz  Sand. 

3 

. 96.000 

4 

77.780 

Alumina . 

9.490 

Oxides  of  Iron . 

.  2.000 

5.800 

Oxides  of  Manganese.. 

0.105 

Lime . 

0.866 

Magnesia . 

0.728 

Potash . 

trace 

Soda . 

do. 

Phosphoric  Acid.. 

0,003 
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Sulphuric  “  . 

t!o. 

trace 

Carbonic  ■*  . 

— 

0.200 

Chlorine . 

trace 

trace 

Humic  Acid . 

0.200 

0.732 

Insoluble  llumus _ _ 

1.299 

0.200 

Water . 

— 

4.096 

100 

100 

Each  of  these  analyses  is  deserving  of 
attention. 

1°.  That  the  barrenness  of  the  moor¬ 
land  soils  ^1  and  2)  is  to  be  attributed  to 
their  deficiency  in  the  numerous  substan¬ 
ces  of  which  they  contain  only  traces, 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact — one  long  recognised  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  on  many  of  our  own  moor-lands 
and  peaty  soils — that  when  dressed  with 
a  covering  of  the  subsoil,  they  become 
capable  of  successful  cultivation.  The 
analysis  of  the  subsoil  in  the  second  col¬ 
umn  shows  that  it  contains  all  those  min¬ 
eral  constituents  in  which  the  soil  itself  is  de¬ 
fective — and  to  the  effect  of  these,  there¬ 
fore,  the  improvement  produced  upon  the 
soil  by  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  is  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  attributed. 

2°.  The  sandy  soil,  No.  3,  is  evident¬ 
ly  barren  for  the  same  reason  as  the  moor 
land  soils,  1  and  2.  The  soil  No.  4,  rests 
on  limestone,  and  was  mixed  with  7  per 
cent,  of  limestone  gravel,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  the  substances  which 
plants  require — but  its  unfruitfulness  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  potash  and 
soda,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  chlorine. 
Wood  ashes  and  a  mixture  of  common 
salt,  with  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  soda, 
would  probably  have  remedied  these  de¬ 
fects. 

3°.  Among  the  fertile  soils  to  which  I 
recently. directed  your  attention,  (p  414), 
was  one  from  Belgium,  in  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  organic  matter  was  less  than 
half  a  per  cent,  of  its  whole  weight.  In 
the  above  table,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  two  nearly  barren  soils,  containing 
each  11  percent,  of  humic  acid,  besides 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  insoluble 
organic  matter.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  not  depend¬ 
ant  upon  its  containing  this  or  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  vegetable  matter,  either  in  a 
soluble  or  an  insoluble  form.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  many  very  fertile  soils  do 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  organ¬ 
ic  matter,  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  read¬ 
ily  yield  nourishment  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  Yet,  such  soils  are  not  fertile 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
this  organic  matter,  as  a  source  of  organ¬ 
ic  food  to  the  plant.  It  may  be  present, 
and  yet,  the  soils,  like  those  above  men¬ 
tioned,  may  remain  barren.  Where  soils 
become  fertile  apparently  by  the  long  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  such  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil,  it  is  not  merely  because  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  purely  organic  substances,  such 
as  the  humic  and  ulmic  acids,  but,  be¬ 
cause,  as  l  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  to  y.ou,  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter  which  produces  them  contains, 
also,  and  yields  to  the  soil,  a  considerable 
abundance  of  some  of  those  inorganic 
substances  which  plants  necessarily  re¬ 
quire.  The  organic  matter  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  presence  in  such  soils.  Bui 


I  they  may  be  present  without  the  organ-  j 
ic  matter.  They  may  either  be  <1  u ly  pro-  | 
portioned  in  the  soil  by  nature — or  they 
may  be  artificially  mixed  with  it,  and 
then  this  use  of  the  organic  matter  may 
be  dispensed  with.  It  is  of  more  impor-  j 
tance  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because,  not 
only  vegetable  physiologists,  but  some  1 
zealous  chemists  also,  have  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  quantity  of  soluble  and  J 
insoluble  organic  matter  contained  in  a  j 
soil,  and  have  been  led  to  consider  it  as  J 
a  safe  index  of  the  relative  fertility  of  dif-  j 
ferent  soils. 

The  history  of  science  shows,  by  many 
examples,  that  those  men  who  adopt  ex¬ 
treme  views, — who  attempt  to  explain  all 
phenomena  of  a  given  kind,  by  referen- 
nce  to  a  single  specific  cause — have  ever 
been  of  very  great  use  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  certain  knowledge.  Their  argu- 
j  ments,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  lead 
to  discussion,  to  further  investigation,  to 
the  discovery  of  exceptional  cases,  and, 
finally,  to  the  general  adoption  of  modifi¬ 
ed  views  which  recognise  the  action  of 
each  special  casein  certain  special  cases, 
but  all  in  subordination  to  some  more 
general  principle. 

Thus,  if  some  ascribe  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  to  the  presence  of  the  alkalies  in 
great  abundance,  others  to  that  of  the 
phosphates,  others  to  that  of  lime,  others 
to  that  of  alumina,  and  others,  finally,  to 
that  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  soluble  state 
— all  these  extreme  opinions  are  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  their  partial  truths  recognised, 
in  one  general  principle,  that  a  soil  to  he 
fertile,  must  contain  all  the  substances  which 
the  plant  we  desire  to  grow  can  only  obtain 
from  the  soil ,  and  in  such  abundance  as  readi¬ 
ly  to  supply  all  its  wants  ;  ichile  at  the  same 
time  it  must  contain  nothing  hurtful  to  vege¬ 
table  life.  I- 

Relative  Weight  of  Corn  and  Cor. 
The  proportion  of  corn  to  the  cob,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  should  be  duly  regarded  in 
selecting  a  kind  for  cultivation.  The 
point  should  be  aimed  at  in  this  case,  as 
in  animals  for  fattening — the  least  pro¬ 
portion  of  offal  to  the  valuable  parts. 

E.  M*  Bradley  gives  the  “Rural  New 
Yorker”  the  results  of  an  experiment  on 
this  subject.  The  varieties  of  corn  were 
the  Dutton,  (yellow  twelve-rowed,)  the 
Vermont,  (yellow  eight-rowed,)  and  the 
Red-blaze,  (white  eight-rowed.)  Sam¬ 
ples  of  each  of  these  kinds  were  husked 
the  first  week  in  October,  thoroughly 
dried;  and  then  carefully  weighed  and 
shelled,  showing  the  following  results  : — 

75  lbs.  of  ears  of  Dutton  gave  of  cobs, 
15  lbs.  12  ozs.,  of  corn,  59  lbs.  7  ozs. 

75  lbs.  of  cars  of  Vermont  corn  gave  of 
cobs,  15  lbs.  12  ozs.,  of  corn,  59  lbs.  4  ozs. 

75  lbs.  of  ears  of  Red  blaze  gave  of 
cobs,  15  lbs.  11  ozs.,  of  corn,  59  lbs.  5  ozs. 

The  corn  was  measured  before  it  was 
shelled.  Of  the  Dutton,  there  was  two 
bushels  and  four  quarts;  of  the  Vermont 
two  bushels,  and  ot  the  Red  blaze  two 
bushels  and  two  quarts. 

Thus  the  two  latter  varieties  yielded 
8  1  2  per  cent,  more  corn  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  cob  than  the  Dutton,  and  ^ 


considerably  more  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk.  There  is  another  disadvantage 
connected  with  large  cobs,  which  should 
be  noticed.  They  are  much  longer  in 
drying,  and  consequently  the  grain  is 
much  more  likely  to  mould  and  spoil,  ci¬ 
ther  in  the  crib,  or  while  it  is  in  shock- 


Poisonous  Earthenware.— At  a  thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  in  New  England  some 
weeks  ago,  a  number  of  individuals  were 
poisoned  by  eating  of  a  chicken  pie. — 
Seventeen  of  the  party  were  attacked 
with  severe  griping  pains  in  the  bowels, 
accompanied  with  profuse  diarrhoea. — 
The  poisonous  effects  of  the  pie  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  dish  in  which  the  pie  was 
baked — a  yellow  earthen  plate — the  en¬ 
amel  of  which,  was  composed  of  lead,  co¬ 
balt  and  clay,  which  are  very  poisonous 
in  their  effects. — Exchange. 


X  short  Pica  ill  behalf  of  Fruits  anil 
Flowers. 

Spring  has  again  come,  and  with  it,  the 
season  of  sowing  and  transplanting — - 
and  shall  we  fail  to  improve  it?  Is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  urge  upon  you,  dear 
readers,  the  importance  of  improving 
your  farm?  and  adorning  your  homes,  by 
cultivating  fruits  and  flowers  1  It  would 
seem  not;  if  the  united  and  urgent  plea 
of  one’s  family,  comfort  and  interest 
might  be  listened  to.  Nevertheless,  wo 
exhort,  we  entreat,  that  for  their  sakes  at 
least,  you  make  a  begining  of  some  sort, 
ifyou  have  not  done  so  already.  When 
spring  opens,  hitch  up  and  start  off  10,  20, 
or  40  miles,  if  need  be,  to  some  nursery, 
or  more  favored  friend,  and  buy,  beg  or 
borrow,  at  some  rate,  currant,  gooseber¬ 
ry  ami  raspberry  bushes,  plum,  cherry 
and  apple  sprouts  enough  for  a  start! 
And  while  there  get  a  rose  bush  and 
some  “  posey  roots”  also — and  then  put 
them  out  all  right,  and  take  care  of  them 
as  valuable  additions  to  the  farm,  as 
beautiful  ornaments  to  a  precious  homo. 
O,  man!  whoever  thou  art,  that  enjoys 
that  boon — if  a  true  man,  thou  wilt  cher¬ 
ish  thy  home — thou  would’st  have  it  the 
garner  of  whatever  is  “  pure,  lovely,  and 
of  good  report;”  so  shall  it  be  to  thee, 
Earth’s  dearest  spot,  Heaven’s  truest 
type! — Iowa  Farmer. 

Cleansing  or  Renovating  Brine.— 
To  five  gallons  of  brine,  add  one  egg,  bro¬ 
ken  and  stirred  in.  and  then  bring  to  a 
gentle  boiling  and  skim  and  cool  for  use. 
Saltpetre  added  to  brine,  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  four  ounces  to  the  100  pounds  of 
meat,  gives  it  a  fine,  reddish  color.  A  lit¬ 
tle  brown  sugar  adds  to  the  flavor  of  beef 
and  pork  particularly  for  smoking,  be¬ 
sides  possesing  an  antiseptic  quality. 


Fried  Potatoes. — This  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dish,  which  used  to  delight  us  in 
boyhood,  has  gone  so  much  out  of  use, 
that  the  following  directions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  it  may  not  be  amiss:  Take  good 
sound  potatoes  and  pare  off  the  skins, 
cut  them  in  slices;  have  a  pan  of  hot 
lard  ready,  immerse  them  in  it,  and  fry 
them  over  a  brisk  fire  until  a  portion  ot 
the  batch  becomes  partially  crisped; 
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drain  off  the  fat  through  a  colander,  and 
serve  them  as  hot  as  possible,  seasoned 
with  a  little  salt  only.  They  must  be 
eaten  hot,  or  they  are  worthless.  Sweet 
potatoes  served  in  the  same  way  are  de¬ 
licious. 


Fingerville,  S.  C.t  Jail.  4.  1351. 
Messrs.  Editors: — -Enclosed  I  send  you  one 
dollar  in  payment  of  my  subscription  to  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter  for  the  present  year,  1851. 

I  wish  to  hear  from  you,  or  some  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  applying 
leached  tan-bark  as  a  manure,  or  whether  it  can 
be  made  profitable  in  any  way.  If  leached  bark 
be  useful  at  all.  what  kind  of  soil  should  it  be  ap¬ 
plied  to — in  what  quantities — at  what  season  of 
the  year — and  how  it  should  be  applied.  {  have 
th  rowu  it  in  the  lots  where  my  stock  run  us  an 
absorbent,  but  the  fresh  bark  does  not  decom¬ 
pose  fast  enough  for  speed  in  making  manure. — 
I  have  now  commenced  depositing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  bark  in  pits,  and  empty  roy  lime  vats 
into  the  same,  thinking  probably  all  the  remaining 
strength  of  the  lime  would  be  taken  up,  and 
eause  decomposition  to  commence  early,  and 
thereby  save  the  remnant  oflime  thus  thrown  in. 

Respectfully,  yours,  G.  Cans  on. 

»%  Refer  to  page  28. — Eds. 

Cores  Flaming™  What  is  the  Proper 
©IstasiiT.  ? 

Messrs.  Editors: — 1  enclose  my  subscription 
money,  which  is  one  dollar,  and  I  think  that  every 
farmer  in  the  district  should  take  your  paper,  and 
ought  not  to  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interest  as 
to  patronize  Northern  papers. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  distance  yon  think 
corn  ought  to  be  put  apart.  I  once  stated  in  the 
Mountaineer  what  I  thought  would  be  proper: 
In  old  land  five  feet,  in  drill ;  tolerably  good  land, 
fonr-and-a-half  by  four  feet.  I  don’t  allude  to 
bottom  or  rich  land.  Your  grand-father  was  the 
man  that  informed  me.  After  writing  the  article 
for  the  Mountaineer,  a  gentleman  came  to  me 
and  contended  that  I  was  entirely  wrong,  that 
five  feet  would  never  do,  one  stalk  in  a  hill.  I 
told  him  if  lie  did  not  like  the  plan  not  to  follow 
it.  He  did  try  it,  however,  and  after  his  crop 
was  made  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  was  wrong 
riud  I  was  right.  He  made  larger  corn  than 
any  of  his  neighbors.  Most  persons  think  they 
know  howto  make  corn,  and  regard  any  instruc¬ 
tions  offered  them  on  the  subject  as  an  insult. — 
But  if  they  would  give  it  the  proper  distance,  aud 
tend  it  a  little  better,  there  would  be  thousands  of 
barrels  more  made  in  Greenville  than  is  now. 


Yours,  truly,  \V.  B*****#. 

Greenville  District,  S.  C,  1851. 

Remarks. — W e  take  the  liberty  of  publishing 
the  above  letter  of  our  old  neighbor  and  friend, 
as  it  may  induce  others  to  give  us  their  opinions 
on  the  subject  in  question.  We  presume  how¬ 
ever  that  most  practical  corn  planters  at  the  south’ 
will  agree  with  him  in  giving  corn  good  distance, 
even  as  much  as  recommended. 

In  the  Northern  States,  where  corn  grows 


from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  a  greater  yield  is  re¬ 
alized  by  a  close  stand.  Planting  ev-en  as  near 
as  three  feet  each  way,  and  three  or  four  stalks  in 
the  hill,  when  the  land  is  in  good  condition,  is 
not  considered  too  thick.  This  allows  from  two 
to  three  square  feet  of  ground  to  each  plant, 
which  will  not  do  with  our  tall  southern  corn’ 
however.  On  our  best  upland,  3  by  3,  or  4  by 
2  feet  one  stalk  in  a  hill,  allowing  8  or  9  square 
feet  io  each  stalk,  is  as  close  as  we  may  prudently 
venture.  On  land  capable  of  yielding  only  two 
barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  (and  we  regret  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  great  deal  such  is  cultivated  in  our  State,) 
6  by  4,  or  5  by  5,  allowing  to  each  stalk  24  or  25 
square  feet  is  near  enough.  We  prefer  the  dr  ill 
s\  stem,  with  the  space  between  hills  at  least  one 
third  less  than  the  width  of  the  rows. 

Let  the  land  be  well  prepared,  and  in  proper 
time,  not  forgetting  the  use  oflhe  subsoil  plough 
either  in  the  preparation  or  early  culture  of  the 
crop.  Plant  early ;  cultivate  rapidly ;  lay-by 
early;  and  much  more  corn  will  be  made  than 
is  by  our  half  breaking,  scratching,  slow  and  slov¬ 
enly  manner  of  cultivating. 

On  all  stiff  land,  that  is  liable  to  run  to-gether 
and  become  close  and  compact,  the  effect  of  our 
heavy  spring  rains,  we  advise  the  use  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow  in  the  first" working  of  the  corn.  To 
illustrate  the  value  of  this  practice,  (pardon  our 
vanity)  we  introduce  a  circumstance  that  was 
not  long  since  related  to  us,  by  William  Wiley 
Esq.,  of  Franklin  Co.,  Ga.  In  giving  us  a  ver¬ 
bal  account  of  his  mode  of  preparing  land  for 
corn,  and  also  the  manner  of  cultivation,  he  sta" 
ted,  among  many  other  interesting  facts,  that  last  J 
year  the  first  plowing,  given  his  corn  on  red,  stiff  j 
land,  was  with  what  is  usually  called  the  one- J 
horse  subsoil  plow,  made  from  thick  wagon-tire 
iron,  in  the  form  of  the  wide  pointed  gopher. — 
The  season  of  last  year,  as  all  know,  vva3  very 
dry,  and  almost  fata!  to  many  crops  throughout 
our  country — not  so  with  Mr.  W.’s,  however. 
The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  his  fields  and 
others  on  the  road,  was  so  striking,  as  to  draw 
many  remarks  from  travellers,  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Why,  sir.  you’ve  had  plenty  of  rain  here.” 
“No,  sir,  I  have  had  no  more  than  others ;  I  be¬ 
lieve  hardly  so  much.”  “How  is  this?  when 
other  up-land  corn  is  burnt  up  to  the  ear,  and 
above,  yours  is  green  to  the  ground.”  “That 
isvery  easily  accounted  for;  I  take  the  Farmer 
and  Planter,  which,  last  spring,  advised  me  to 
plow  my  land  deep  in  anticipation  of  a  drought 
— I  have  done  so,  and  yon  see  the  result.  The 
owners  of  the  parched  up  fields  you  have  seen’ 
don’t  believe  in  book  farming.  They  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  book.  It  w  ould  insult  them  to  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  take  an  agricultural  paper.” 

We  would  remark  to  our  old  friend,  altho’ 
we  have  not  published  the  concluding  part  ofhis 
letter,  we  would  not  have  him  think  we  were 
the  less  pleased  at  the  intelligence  communica¬ 
ted — on  the  contrary,  we  were  gratified,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  him,  and  every  other  good  man,  of  our 
native  district  that  it  is  so. — Eds. 


Capacity  of  a  Soil  to  rmture  ceustau: 

CaUiratioii. 

The  capacity  of  a  soil  to  support,  for  n 
series  of  years,  the  cultivated  crops,  de¬ 
pends  mainly  upon  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Upon  the  quantity  of  water  it  can 
imbibe  or  retain,  during  the  seasons 
which  would  be  considered  dry. 

2.  On  the  amount  of  nutricious  matter 
which  may  be  introduced  without  waste. 

A  supply  of  water  must  ever  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  essential  things 
in  the  cultivation  ofull  crops.  This  Wa¬ 
ter  must  be  retained  long  enough  to  act 
upon  the  nutriment  in  the  soil,  or  that 
part  through  which  it  usually  ramifies.— 
The  quantity  of  nutriment  which  maybe 
condensed  in  a  soil,  depends  too  much 
upon  its  rfetentiveness  for  water ;  if  it  is 
too  porous,  if  it  is  speedily  washed  out 
and  lost,  if  too  close,  it  is  not  received  in¬ 
to  it,  but  is  lost,  by  exhalation,  from  the 
surface,  in  cultivation  then,  we  seek  to 
modify  both  extremes;  the  object, in  all 
cases,  being  to  secure  that  texture,  which 
shall  give  it  certain  relations  to  water, 
which  experience  and  reason  have  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  the  best. — American  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 


To  Clean  Silks. — Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soap,  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy, 
and  a  pint  of  gin  ;  mix  all  well  together. 
With  a  sponge  or  flannel  spread  the  mix¬ 
ture  on  each  side  of  the  silk  without 
creasing  it;  wash  it  in  two  or  three  wa¬ 
ters,  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side.  Thus 
treated,  it  will  look  ns  well  as  new. — Ex 

A  fine  Hash. — Take  any  game  or  poul¬ 
try  that  you  have — you  may  mix  several 
kinds  together — some  sausages,  of  the 
best  sort,  will  be  an  improvement.  Chop 
all  together,  and  mix  with  it,  bread 
crumbs,  onions,  and  the  yolks  of  two  or 
three  hard-boiled  eggs.  Put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a  proportionate  piece  of 
butter,  rolled  in  flour.  Moisten  it  both 
with  gravy  or  warm  water,  and  let  it  stew 
gently  for  half  an  hour. — Ex. 


Wash  for  Apple  Trees. — Dissolve  two  pounds 


of  potash  in  a  pail  nf  water — apply  with  a  brush.  !  they  are  cooked,, 


Valuable  Washing  Recipe. — Add  one  gili 
of  alcohol  to  a  gallon  of  soft  soap,  and 
mix  intimately.  Apply  the  soap  to  the 
clothes  in  the  usual  way,  and  let  them 
soak  some  hours  in  the  suds;  then  rinse 
out  with  very  little  labor  of  rubbing. — 
We  obtained  the  above  from  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nish,  steward  of  the  Insane  Hospital  at 
Hartford,  who  says  there  is  not  an  in¬ 
mate  of  the  establishment  but  what  has 
reason  enough  to  appreciate  its  value. 

• -  — TT*^1— - 

A  Burn  or  Scald. — If  it  be  but  skin 
deep  immediately  plunge  the  part  in  cold 
water;  keep  it  in  an  hour,  if  not  well  be¬ 
fore.  Perhaps  longer. 

Frying  Fresh  Fish. — Never  put  them 
into  cold  fat.  Let  the  lard,  butter,  or  oil 
be  first  heated  to  a  degree  just  short  of 
burning,  and  then  plunge  in  the  fish — 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  fat.  and  the 
quicker  the  fish  are  cooked,  the  better 
they  will  be,  as  they  give  off  their  own 
fat  instead  of  absorbing  that  in  which 
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&oairce  of  the  IFcrtiJaty  of  Ijanda. 

Messrs  Editors: — Broomsedge  is  in  (he 
field  again,  a  most  convincing  proof  of 
his  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  extraordina¬ 
ry  power  of  vitality.  lie  says  he  is  not 
disposed  to  make  a  Bermuda  grass  con¬ 
troversy  out  of  this,  but  he  appears  de¬ 
termined  to  have  the  last  lick,  at  least, 
and  if  he  replies  again,  he  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  attained  his  end.  1 
certainly  should  not  have  appeared  in 
your  columns,  at  this  time,  had  he  not 
imposed  upon  me  the  absolute  necessity 
of  correcting  certain  palpable  miscon¬ 
structions,  which  exposed  my  position 
to  unmerited  ridicule,  and  which,  ns  I 
shall  proceed  to  show,  were  not  justified 
by  the  language  used. 

He  says  “if  Pry  did  not  mean  to  cite 
the  practices  of  the  Aborigines  for  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  Western  lands,  as  proof  of 
his  theory,  what  was  the  use  of  introdu¬ 
cing  them.”  In  reply  I  admit  (he  fact. — 

I  did  cite  the  practices  of  the  Aborigines 
for  the  fertility  of  the  W estern  lands. — 
But  if  Broomsedge  had  read  his  first  arti¬ 
cle  as  caiefully  as  I  have,  lie  would  not 
have  omitted  that  word  authority  in  his 
reply  to  Pry.  I  trust  he  will  tie  at  no 
loss  in  recognizing  a  palpable  difference 
between  citing  the  practices  of  the  Abo¬ 
rigines  as  authoi  ity  on  agricultural  subjects, 
and  simply  citing  them  for  the  fertility 
of  the  Western  lands.  The  word  author¬ 
ity  implies  the  relation  of  means  to  an 
end,  and  conveys  the  idea  that  they  fire 
the  woods  with  a  view  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  soil,  which  I  distinctly  dis¬ 
claimed  at  the  outset.  Had  I  been 
speaking  of  the  unsurpassed  fertility  of 
the  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  said 
(hat  it  had  resulted,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
from  the  practices  of  sea  fowls  roosting 
thereon  for  centuries,  would  he  have 
been  justified  in  accusing  me  of  citing  the 
authority  of  sea  gulls  and  Canary  birds 
on  agricultural  subjects?  And  yet  the 
cases  are  precisely  analagous. 

I  have  riot  been  able  to  perceive  in 
what  way  Broomsedge  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  capital  out  of  this  often 
repeated  sentiment.  All  I  said,  or  in¬ 
tended  to  say,  was  that  the  Western 
lands  had  been  fertilized  by  the  process, 
a  position  which  can  neither  be  strength¬ 
ened  or  weakened  by  any  •  explanations 
that  could  he  offered,  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  natives  in  firing  the  woods. 

Again,  he  says,  “Pry  need  not  get  so 
warm,  he  did  say  “yet  the  astonishing 
yield  of  all  the  Western  lands  &c.  &c.” 
“  Now  if  Pry  had  read  his  article  as  care¬ 
fully  as  we  have,  he  would  not  have  omit- 
ed  that  all  in  his  reply  to  Broomsedge.” 
As  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  verbal  criti¬ 
cism,  I  leave  it  to  the  enlightened  readers 
of  your  paper  to  determine,  whether  the 
term  JFcstern  lands,  according  to  common 
acceptation  and  the  rules  of  grammar, 
means  the  whole,  or  only  a  part  thereof. 

He  next  proceeds  as  follows:  “Pry 
says  lands  cannot  be  made  rich  by  the 
largest  amount  of  inorganic  manure  sim¬ 
ply,  and  in  the  next  breath  tells  us  that 
the  value  of  the  soil  depends  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  amount  of  its  inorganic  ma¬ 
nure.  Where  these  exist  in  sufficient 


quantity,  the  organic  materials  soon  fol¬ 
low,  as  a  natural  consequence.”  And 
adds:  “verily  this  is  something  new  to 
us;  7io  use  for  organic  matter."  And  then 
introduces  a  series  of  analyses,  from 
Payer,  and  Hitchcock,  apparently  to 
prove  that  organic  manure  is  really  a  j 
necessary  constituent  of  soils. 

As  respects  the  assumption,  that  the  | 
value  of  a  soil  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  amount  of  its  inorganic  manure,  j 
I  hold  it  to  he  incontrovertible.  No  one,  j 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  denied  but 
that  if  a  soil  were  wholly  deficient  in 
these  materials,  it  would  be  ns  a  matter  j 
of  necessity,  a  caput  mortunm,  without 
the  power  of  self  renovation,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  vegetable  life. 

Whilst  the  proof  is  irresistible,  that 
these  materials  unaided  by  the  slightest 
traces  of  organic  manure,  have  perfected 
the  growth,  and  even  the  maturity  of  the 
seeds  of  tobacco,  barley  and  buckwheat, 
(see  Bousingault,  page,  364.)  It  is  also 
universally  admitted  that  all  soils  have 
been  formed  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  primitive  rocks.  That  soil  neces¬ 
sarily  preceded  vegetation.  And  con¬ 
sequently  that  the  first  plants  grew  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  organic  manure.  Facts  j 
which  go  to  establish  the  conclusion,  ! 
that  mineral  manures  are  not  only  pri-  , 
mary,  hut  of  paramount  importance  in  ; 
tbe  composition  of  soils,  whilst  the  or-  i 
ganic  materials  are  subsequent  and  of! 
secondary  consideration.  In  confirma¬ 
tion  of  these  views  I  quote  from  Bake- 
wells  geology,  (page  368.)  “By  a  wise 
provision  of  the  author  of  nature,  it  is 
ordained  that  those  rocks  which  decom¬ 
pose  rapidly,  are  those  which  form  the  j 
most  fertile  soils,  for  the  quality  of  soils 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rocks  from  j 
which  they  were  formed.”  This  theory  i 
as  to  the  origin  of  soils,  sustained,  as  it 
unquestionably  is,  by  the  highest  author¬ 
ities  of  the  age,  is  at  once  decisive  of  the 
question  at  issue,  for  it  not  only  estab¬ 
lishes  the  fact  that  soils  have  resulted 
from  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  but  al¬ 
so  accounts  in  the  clearest  manner  for  the 
different  degrees  of  fertility  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  regions  of  the  earth.  Where  the  : 
rocks  that  yield  the  greatest  amount  and 
variety  ofthose  saline  substances  that  im¬ 
part  fertility  to  soils,  abound  most,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  richness  and  durability  ofthe 
land  coexist,  and  vice  versa.  Nor  is  the 
assumption  less  fully  proved,  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  general  experience  and  common 
observation.  The  price  ofland  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  is  always  highest 
in  those  regions  where  mineral  manures 
are  most  abundant,  if  in  right  propor¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  plainest  of  reasons, 
such  lands  are  uniformly  fertile,  and 
when  run  down  by  improvident  tillage, 
easily  reclaimed.  But  in  soiis  greatly 
deficient  in  inorganic  manure,  when  once 
impoverished  from  the  above  cause, 
their  renovation,  as  we  all  know,  in  this 
section  of  country,  is  a  work  of  very  seri¬ 
ous  difficulty.  In  the  first  instance  all 
that  is  necessary,  is  a  resupply  of  organ¬ 
ic  manure,  a  matter  of  remarkable  facili¬ 
ty,  in  soils  abundant  in  mineral  manure. 

|  But  in  the  other  case,  and  where  the 


lands  are  deficient  in  both,  the  prospect 
is  discouraging. 

The  lands  in  the  valley  ofVirginta,  are 
known  to  be  eminently  rich  in  mineral 
manure,  yet  although  very  remote  from 
market,  they  are  said  to  rate  at  from  ono 
hundred,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre,  whilst  those  on  the  othersido 
ofthe  Blue-ridge,  both  in  that  State,  and 
North  Carolina,  seldom  command  one- 
fourth  of  the  sum  stated.  In  East-Ten- 
nessee,  though  still  further  from  market, 
lands  have  ranged,  for  thirty  years,  at  from 
ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  Will  it  be 
argued  that  the  great  value  of  these  lands 
is  owing  for  the  most  part,  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  ot' organic  manure?  this  would  ho 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It 
would  be  mistaking  the  effect  for  the 
cause.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  no 
one  will  pretend  to  deny,  but  that  their 
uncommon  productiveness,  is  owing  to 
the  direct  agency  of  both  manures.  But 
philosophically  considered,  the  mineral 
manures  are  the  true  measure  of  their 
value.  The  enormous  fertility  of  the 
lands  in  question,  has  resulted  from  the 
causes  set  forth  in  the  extract  from  Bake- 
well.  These  regions  abound  in  rocks 
whoso  decomposition  has  supplied  the 
soil  with  the  greatest  amount  and  varie¬ 
ty,  of  inorganic  materials.  Whilst  the 
organic,  of  which  they  have  an  abundant 
supply,  has  followed  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  and  is  an  effect,  rather  than  a 
cause  of  fertility. 

Bat  Broomsedge  in  his  comments  upon  the 
h'gh  estimate  I  place  upon  the  inorganic  manures,- 
introduces  the  following  remarkable  expression  : 
“  verily  this  is  someting  new  to  U3,  no  use  for  or¬ 
ganic  manures.  The  world  is  running  mad  upon 
organic  manures,  surely.”  Yes  the  world  is  run¬ 
ning  mad,  truly,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  mad¬ 
ness  that  has  method  in  it.  But  whence  did  ha 
obtain  his  authority  for  the  sentiment.  The  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  me  on  that  subject,  was  clear  and 
unequivocal,  and  was  as  follows:  “  It  is  admitted 
on  all  sides,, that  the  feriiiity  of  a  soil  depends 
on  the  presence  of  the:e  ingredients  (  viz :  organ¬ 
ic  and  inorganic  manures).  And  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  production  can  only  be  attained,  when 
they  exist  indue  proportion.”  Can  it  be  that  he 
inferred  it  from  the  following  sentiment:  “  A  soil 
cannot  be  made  rich  by  the  largest  amount  of  in¬ 
organic  manure  simply.”  The  word  simply,  in 
j  this  connection  would  seem  to  be  of  interesting 
significance.  Next  follows  a  series  of  analyses 
to  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  best  of  soils, 

!  have  been  found,  in  all  cases,  to  contain  more  or 
less  organic  manure,  a  fact,  so  far  as  my  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  contro¬ 
vert. 

There  are  other  points  of  minor  consideration, 
which  I  should  have  examined,  but  from  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  intrude  further  on  your  columns, 
not  the  least  interesting  of  which  is,  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  burning  the  woodson  the  ground  that  tho 
ashes  are  liable  to  be  blown  to  the  I) — !.  Yeriiy, 
this  is  hard  to  beat.  Had  he  simply  insisted  on 
the  authority  of  his  man  Pat,  that  they  were  likely 
to  be  blown  away,  I  could  have  argued  with 
some  plausibility,  that  if  a  blast  sent  them  in  one 
direction,  another,  when  the  wind  had  changed 
its  course,  might  bring  them  back  again.  But  if 
blown  to  h — 1, 1  apprehend  they  will  be  deposited 
j  below  the  reach  of  subsoil  plowing,  and  lost  for- 
ever  to  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

But  I  must  take  leave  ofBroomsedge,  atleast, 
for  a  time.  Other  competitors  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  field,  which  warns  me  of  the 
necessity  of  reserving  a  part  of  my  ammunition 
for  the  unequal  contest  that  has  been  fore  d 
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"non  me.  I  am  now,  as  heretofore,  a  zealous 
"dvocate  of  the  mineral  manures.  I  am  now 
as  heretofore,  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  woods.  And  I  am  now,  and  always  ha\  c 
been,  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  organic 
manure,  and  regard  it  as  my  principal  resource  in 
this  section  of  the  country. 

To  reconcile  these  views — which ,  to  the  opucs 
of  some  of  you  r  contributors,  no  doubt,  may  ap¬ 
pear  contradictory — to  show  that  fireing  toe 
words  has  had  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  veg¬ 
etable  mould,  or  organic  manure  of  the  soil,  and 
to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  1  deem 
it  improper  to  precipitate  the  destruction  of 
vegetable  matter  by  fire,  will  constitute  the  ‘•bur¬ 
then  of  my  song,”  in  my  reply  to  the  elaborate 
communication  of  “Pendleton”  myour  last  num¬ 
ber.  _  1>RV- 

Pendleton ,  March  12,  1851. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF  THE 

FARMER  &  PLANTER  For  1351 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL, 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF 
TIIE  SOUTH, 

AND  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  ITS  CLI¬ 
MATE,  PRODUCTIONS  AND  WANTS. 

The  second  volume  will  commence 
February  1851.  Each  number  will  be 
mailed  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  will  contain 
SIXTEEN  ROYAL  QUARTO  PA¬ 
GES,  printed  on  new  type,  in  the  best 
manner,  and  on  beautiful  strong  paper 
suitable  for  binding. 

The  twelve  numbers  will  make  a  band- 
some  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages 
in  Royal  Quarto  form,  illustrated  wiht 


numerous  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS 
ofAnimals  ofthebest  breed,  Rural  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Fruits,  Cuts  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style  of  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements  and  Machinery. 

The  Editors  are  determined  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  South  and  South-West, 
and  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
they  will  he  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Second  Volume  by  many  of  the  best  plan¬ 
ters  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Virginia. — 
It  is  believed  no  Agricultural  paper  in  the 
United  States  can  present  the  names  of 
an  abler  corps  of  correspondents,  than 
will  contribute  to  this  during  1851.  Its 
contents  will  embrace  a  large  amount  of 
original  matter,  with  choice  selections  en¬ 
tirely  suited  to  the  Southern  Atlanticand 
Gulf  States. 

Theincreased  expenses  of  this  volume 
which  will  he  incurred  by  the  cost  of  En¬ 
gravings,  Cuts,  and  Prize  Essays  to 
make  it  complete  and  unsurpassed,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  oblige 
the  Farmer  and  Planter  to  make  its  ap¬ 
peals  for  that  support  it  merits,  to  the 
whole  body  ofthose  engaged  in  South¬ 
ern  Agriculture. 

Of  those  who  have  manifested  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  success  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  the  Editors  retain  a  grateful 
recollection,  and  respectfully  solicit  their 
further  co-operation  to  enlarge  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  paper. 

All  who  feel  a  desire  that  this  work 
should  be  sustained,  and  a  concern  for  the 
advancement  of  Agriculture  are  invited 
to  subscribe  themselves,  and  enlist  as  far  as 
possible  the  patronage  of  their  neighbors. 

TEK5IS : 

1  copy ,  one  year,  (in  advance) . $1 

6  copies  “  “  directed  to  one  office,  5  \ 

25  “  “  *•  “  u  “  oq  | 

100“  “  “  “  “  “  75 

Post  Masters  throughout  the  country 
are  particularly  solicited  to  act  as  agents 
for  the  paper  in  procuring  subscribers 
and  forwarding  names  to  the  proprietors. 
SEABORN  &  GILMAN, 
Editors  and  Proprietors. 

Pendleton,  S.  C.,  Nov.,  1850. 
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AGRiCULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


njPIIE  UNPRECEDENTED  and  INCREASING 
A  interest  manifested  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  the  subscriber, 
has  induced  him  to  engage  in  the  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  business  on  an  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  SCALE.  His  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
house  is  now  the  largest  in  Baltimore, 
and  probably  the  most  extensive  in  this 
country. 

His  stock  for  1851  will  consist  in  part  of : 
10,000  PLOUHS  embracing  his  PREMI-  I 


UM  PLOUGHS,  and  nearly  every  vari¬ 
ety  in  use  from  Maine  to  California. 

GOO  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  at  $4,  $5  and  $6  each. 

150  HARROWS,  at  G,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
$12  each. 

500  PREMIUM  STRAW,  HAY  and 
CORN-STALK  CUTTERS,  at  10, 12, 
17,  23,  28  and  $37  each. 

100  PREMIUM  FODDER  CUTTERS 
and  GRINDERS,  at  30,  35,  and  $60. 
100  PREMIUM  CORN  and  COB 
CRUSHERS,  (the  best  in  use)  at  $50. 
2000  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CORN- 
S HELLERS,  at  10, 16  and  $18. 
i  2000  PREMIUM  W  II  EAT  FANS, 
Grant’s  and  Bamborough’s  (which  can¬ 
not  he  equalled)  at  25,  28,  30,  32,  and 
I  $35 

|  100  WROUG  II T  IRON  RAILWAY 
HORSEPOWERS  which  received  the 
FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Maryland 
State  Fair  in  1849  and  1850. — Price  $100 
100  SWEEP  POWERS  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  plans — Price  90  to  $120. 

100  ONE  WHEEL  or  EDDY  POW¬ 
ERS,  enlarged  aud  improved. — Price 
$100. 

3  00  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM 
THRESHERS  the  cylinder  of  which 
we  will  warrant  to  last  100  YEARS, 
in  constant  use.  This  machine  breaks 
less  grain  and  threshes  cleaner  and  fast¬ 
er  than  any  other  machine  in  use. — 
Price  45  and  $50.  Additional  price  for 
STRAW  CARRIERS,  $15. 

100  WHEAT  DRILLS  which  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation,  and  save  enough 
in  the  seeding  of  fifty  acres  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  Drill.— -Price  $100. 

100  CORN-PLANTERS,  a  great  labor- 
saving  implement. — Price  $20 
50  FIELD  ROLLERS,  which  received 
the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Stale 
Fair,  at  30,  40  and  $50. 

REAPING  MACHINES,  the  best  in  use, 
price  $125. 

BURR  STONE  CORN  MILLS— Price 
90  to  $120. 

A  large  stock  of  Chain  and  Suction  Pumps, 
Water  Rams,  Ox- Yokes,  Root-Pullers . 
Sausage-meat  Cutters  and  Staffers,  Cow- 
Milkers,  Ch  urns,  Post-hole  Augurs,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Furnaces,  Hoes,  Rakes ,  Shovels. 
Spades,  Garden  and  Horticultural  Tools, 
and  every  description  ofFarm  Imple¬ 
ments  found  in  this  country. 

— also — 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every 
variety. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GUANO,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of 
FERTILIZERS  in  use,  all  of  which 
will  be  sold  at  WHOLESALE  and  RE¬ 
TAIL  as  low  as  can  be  had  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  quality  considered. 

A  Catalogue  of  120  pages,  containing 
a  description  of  our  Implements  and  Ma¬ 
chinery,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  if  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  mail  post  paid — and  all  or¬ 
ders  accompanied  with  cash  or  satisfactory 
references,  will  meet  with  prompt  atten¬ 
tion. 

EZRA  WHITMAN,  Jr. 
comer  of  Light  and  Pratt  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


January  4,  1851. 


